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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


then the Senate. But it’s intermittent and spotty 
and reflects the bewilderment on Capitol Hill 
over the New Deal and its implications rather 
than any coherent policy. 
The fight over the right to “sue the sovereign” has 
aroused even Administration Democrats. For while 
they recognize that devaluation is perhaps too technical 
to be explained on the stump to their disadvantage, tak- 
ing away altogether the citizen's rights to get redress 
is something that can be made fully intelligible. 


| the House shows signs of independence, 


The surprising thing is that the New Deal asked for 

such legislation. It is altogether superfluous. For 
even if the Court of Claims did render a verdict in 
favor of a citizen, Congress remains the court of last 
resort as to whether payment should be forthcoming. 


=. = © 


This latter method affords an 
opportunity for Congress to decide 
whether the courts have been used 
just to enrich speculators, as the 
President feared, or whether some 
citizens should be recompensed. At any rate this pro- 
cedure has the advantage of letting the citizen-have a 
fair trial of his case before a disinterested tribunal. 


CONGRESS HAS 
FINAL SAY ON 
PAYING CLAIMS 


| The Congresses of the past have frequently refused 
to appropriate money to pay judgments rendered 
by the Court of Claims. Such action may be condemned, 
of course, as unmoral but at least it has much more of 
a precedent and justification than closing the courts 
to suits. For if one Congress refuses to pay the claim, 
the citizen can still appeal to a subsequent Congress. 
J But in the absence of a decision from the Court of 
Claims it is unlikely that any Congress would give 
consideration to the technical matters involved in losses 
due to devaluation or processing taxes. 
@ So long as the Treasury maintains at parity all cur- 
” rencies and redeems at par all bonds, it would be 
difficult for many citizens to prove they have sustained 
[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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Sales of Soft Drinks Show Increase 
Even After Prohibition Era 


Growing Popularity of Non-alcoholic Bottled Beverages and Fruit Juices; 
New Methods of Distribution and Sales Stimulation Factors in Gain 


OT ONLY did the repeal of pro- 
hibition bring back the legal 
sale of alcoholic beverages; but 

coincidentally the soft drinks manu- 
facturers actually increased their 
business. 

Consumption of bottled soft drinks 
last vear is estimated to have been 
one-fourth greater than in 1932, the 
last full year of prohibition. 

Four weeks ago (June 24) The 
United States News presented a pic- 
togram showing that despite an in- 
crease in population, less alcohol bev- 
erages were consumed in the first 
year of repeal than in the year just 
before prohibition began. 

What happened to soft drink sales 
during the first four months of re- 
peal as compared with the corre- 
sponding period for the previous year 
is shown in the pictogram above. It 
is based on Treasury reports of tax 
collections on manufactured soft 
drink products, which are available 
up to the Spring of 1934 when the tax 
was removed. 


FRUIT JUICE GAINS 


Better business conditions are be- 
lieved to have been responsible for 
some part of the gain shown in the 
pictogram. Other factors may have 
been the increased use of fruit juices 
and products such as ginger ale for 
mixing with alcoholic beverages. 
Likewise the momentum of soft 
drink use due to nation-wide adver- 
tising may have kept the soft drink 
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habit going. 

Marked improvements in the 
methods of preservation and distri- 
bution of fruit juices, however, are 
believed to have been responsible for 
most of the increases in sales of these 
products. 

Estimates of yearly production of 
bottled soft drinks by the American 
Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, 
furnish the best available indexes of 
the’ development of the soft drinks 
industry. Represéntatives of this 
association say that the sale of al- 
coholic beverages ‘has not affected 
their sales, either favorably or un- 
favorably. 


NEW DIETARY HABITS 

From 1921 to 1929—the years of 
prohibition and prosperity—the sales 
of bottled soft drinks nearly doubled. 

During the first three years of the 
depression sales dropped to 54 per 
cent of the 1929 total. In 1933, sales 
gained 25 per cent over 1932. That 
level was maintained in 1934 and 
prospects are for another substantial 
gain this year. 

In 1930 the average American 
drank 110 bottles of soft drinks, 
which at 5 cents each represent a per 
capita expenditure of $5.50. 

Increase in the popularity of these 
drinks has paralleled two other major 
developments in American dietary 
habits during the last three decades. 
Sales of candies and other products 
containing sugar have shown huge in- 








crease. Sales of ice cream have 
trebled. 

From two to three times as many 
citrus fruits are used today. 

Since fruit julces and sugar are 
major ingredients of soft drinks, 
their use is a natural development of 


the new dietary tastes. 


LURES FOR THE CUSTOMER 

This trend has been furthered by 
marked improvements in soft drinks 
and in methods of distribution. 

Two decades ago the industry had 
circus pop and a few standard flavors 
such as sarsaparilla, together with a 
few individual brands of soft drinks. 
These were made in small local 
bottling plants. 

Today there are Wuge companies, 
with thousands of employes and mil- 
lions of dollars invested, which pro- 
duce and widely advertise soft drinks 
of vastly better quality than those 
made in the earlier days of the in- 
dustry. 

Chocolate, fruit and artificial flavor 
drinks unknown 10 or 12 years ago 
now are produced in large quantities. 

“Orange huts,” way-side beverage 
stands, and thousands of soda foun- 
tains which have a combined annual 
sales volume of two billion dollars’ 
worth of beverages, food, ice cream, 
and candy, distribute soft drinks. 
This extensive distribution system is 
said to be an important factor in the 
outlet of the soft drink business more 
than to hold its own since repeal. 
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March of the News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


ROCESSING TAXES; what they’re all about, 
pP the possible effect of their elimination by the 
Supreme Court; the problem of securing a sub- 
stitute. 
Congress keeps at it with the hearty approval. of the 
President while the majority of the press calls for 


a respite of legislation. 


American trade concessions to the Soviets develop 

an attack in Congress—the President defends the 
Hull reciprocal treaties. 

Recovery: Officials are optimistic over the course of 

business as rapid fire developments shape the Gov- 
ernment. course. 

Labor moves forward in its battle for a 30-hour 

week and the American Federation of Labor pre- 
sents prospective members for the new Labor Relations 
Board under the Wagner bill. 

Social Security: The Senate and the House still 

differ on the question of reconciling the Federal 
system ,with the private systems already in operation 
by some business organizations. 

Education: schools and colleges being brought up 

to date. The new Youth Administration to provide 
jobs for students at universities as one means of aiding 
125,000 students. 

On the Farm Front: The Crop Control program 

faces collapse: efforts to patch up the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. 
¢ Money: the problem of idle capital. Controversy 

over the right to sue the Government. 

| Planning for next year’s relief. Studies made to as- 

certain how much will be required to keep the re- 
maining unemployed off the dole when the present pro- 
gram ends. 


¢ Utilities: the public power program marches ahead, 


These and many other important topics are dealt 
with in the following pages. 


CALEFORNIA State 41 
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AAA Amendments Ride a Storm 

Stormed at by shot and shell, the amendments 
to the Agricultural Adjustment Act ride through 
opposition in Senate debate toward a final vote— 
but not unscathed. 

Among the casualities is a clause giving the 
AAA the right to fix prices paid and charged by 
the first handlers of products in case 50 per cent 
of those handlers consent. The power has been 
used only for minor products. 

Lost also is the clause that would outlaw suits 
for refund of processing taxes, should their im- 
position be found unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court. Refund would be permissible only 
to the extent that the plaintiff had not passed 
the tax on to other persons. 


* * * 


Lobbies and Telegrams 

The Senate's lobby investigation uncovers evi- 
dence of “faked” telegrams sent from Warren, 
Pa., by the agent of one large hoiding corpora- 
tion. Telegraph records there and in Erie, Pa., 
are destroyed, contrary to law. 

Another fact disciosed: The same corpora- 
tion spends $700,000 in its effort to defeat the 
Utility Holding Company Bill, which would force 
simplification of power systems and their reor- 
ganization into regional units. 

Quick to ward off suspicion of improper activi- 
ties, the Committee of Public Utility Executives 
points out that the Corporation involved is not 
a member of its organization; asserts the inci- 
dent is isolated. 

But the Senate committee presses its inquiry, 
sends a questionnaire to all holding companies 
asking full details on their activities and their 
expenses in opposing the utility measure. 


* * * 


TVA Power Sales Upheld 

Uncle Sam may go ahead and sell electricity 
developed from his dams whether the sale com- 
petes with private industry or not. 


In particu- 









—Underwood & Underwood 
DELIGHTED BY A DECISION 
David Lilienthal, member of the Board and 
Chief Counsel of the TVA, receives the news 
of TVA’s victory in the Fifth Circuit Court of 
Appeals with the comment that the decision is 
gratifying. 











lar, the Tennessee Valley Authority may proceed 
with its production of electricity for use instead 
of for profit. 

So rules the Circuit Court of Appeals at New 
Orleans, La., reversing a lower court decision 
which, holding the contrary, asserted that it is 
better for power to be wasted than to be sold 
contrary to the law. 

The decision is still subject to review by the 
Supreme Court. Meanwhile, a bill for removing 
the basis of the earlier decision against the TVA 
takes final form in committee of House and Sen- 
ate conferees. 


* * * 


Banking Bill—Cheap or Dear Money? 


Administration supporters in the Senate keep 
their powder dry against the time when the 
Banking bill comes to the floor. 

Their objective: To strike from the Senate 
bill, largely the handiwork of Senator Carter 
Glass (Dem.) of Virginia, departures from the 
House bill which would lessen the Government’s 
direct control over credit. 

In particular, they propose to give the Federal 
Reserve Board complete power over “open market 
operations,” the chief key to cheap or dear 
money. Secondly, they intend to deny banks 
the right to deal in securities, a right to which 
the President is firmly opposed. It is a privilege 
withdrawn in 1933, but the Senate bill would 
restore it. 


* * * 


Devaluation—a Final Touch 

To put the finishing touch on dollar devalua- 
tion, the House votes, 258 to 88, that the United 
States Government shall not consent to be sued 
on its gold clause bonds for payment in gold, 
169-cent dollars—not even if the plaintiff can 
prove loss. 

The holders of ten billion dollars’ worth of 
such bonds outstanding are given the right to 
ask cash for them immediately. Exercise of the 
right, however, would be expensive, since the 
bonds are selling above par. 

In Senate committee hearings on the same bill, 
Senator Carter Glass (Dem.) of Virginia objects 
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| What the Federal Government Is Doing—A Close-up View of National Affairs— 
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Current Happenings and What They Mean 
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that the measure raises the issue of “moral tur- 
pitude” on the part of the Government. 

Reply of Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau: “The suggestion is impertinent.” 


* * * 


Crop Control Loses in Court 


Farm control trembles under the impact of a 
blow from the Circuit Court of Appeals in Bos- 
ton, Mass., which rules that the imposition of 
processing tax on cotton is invalid under the 
Constitution. 

Two grounds are set forth by the court for its 
opinion: 

1.—Production control within States is not a 
prerogative of the Federal Government and so 
may not be exercised through the collection of a 
Federal tax. 

2.—Discretion for taxing by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, as provided in the law, is an im- 
proper delegation of Congressional power, 

The next step: Appeal to the Supreme Cou~* 
of the United States. 

Meanwhile, the Federal District Court at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., rules that processing taxes on to- 
bacco and peanuts are invalid, but only on the 
second of the two grounds listed above. On the 
first ground they are declared constitutional. 


x * * 


Cotton Takes a Tumble 

Down by 37 per cent falls the amount of cot- 
ton which Uncle Sam was able to sell abroad 
in the first 11 months of the cotton year (ending 
July 31), as compared with the same period of 
the year before. 

So reports the Department of Commerce, add- 
ing that higher prices obtained mean a fall of 
only 24 per cent in money receipts from the sale. 

Reasons assigned: Price pegging at 12 cents 
a pound through Government loans; restrictions 
on imports, so that other nations have difficulty 
in obtaining dollars with which to buy American 
cotton. 

Factors said to have no influence on the result: 
Crop restriction, despite which stocks of cotton 
are high; processing taxes, which are not paid 
on cotten dor export. 

Anoth as@n alleged by economists: Japan, 
instead of England, has.become the world’s chief 
cotton buyer and finds it cheaper to puf¢h 
cotton from India and other near-by producefé. 

e*¢ & 
Louisiana Minus PWA Funds 

Current study in State rights: 

Louisiana, under the virtual dictatorship of 
Senator Huey P. Long, passes a law giving the 
State control over all public works expenditure, 
including that from Federal funds. 

PWA Administrator Ickes, supported by the 
President, cancels all allocation of public works 
funds to Louisiana until the State law is re- 
pealed. Senator Long promises a contest before 
the Supreme Court. 

On the same issue, Federal road building funds 
are withheld from the State of Georgia. 





~-Underwood & Underwood. 
HIS AMENDMENT A SNAG 
Holding up final Congress action on the Social 


Security bill is the amendment of Senator 

Bennett C. Clark (above) which proposes to 

permit the operation of private pension 
systems. 





A Blow to Slum Clearance 

The Federal Government may not condemn 
land for use in slum clearance projects. 

So rules the Circuit Court of Appeals at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, thereby hedging about Uncle Sam's 
efforts to provide low-cost housing for the bene- 
fit of the under-privileged. 

Ground of the decision: Slum clearance is 
not “public use” of land; that is, it is not ac- 
tivity in the public welfare. 

One of the three justices dissents. 

Says PWA Administrator Ickes: “Three ways 
remain by which the program of slum clearance 
may still go forward, though at a retarded pace. 
They are: 

“1—Through use of vacant land. 

“2—By obtaining purchase options from 100 
per cent of owners. i 

‘3.—By turning over ta, te or local housing 
authorities the task of ing the necessary 
land.” 


* kx & 


Testing the Collective Bargaining Act 

Laying careful plans to have the new Collective 
Bargaining Law appealed to only under the most 
favorable conditions for a court test, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor instructs its unions in 
procedure. 

Here are the circumstances under which 
charges against employers should be filed, ac- 
cording to the instructions: 

1—When all peaceable means of obtaining 
satisfaction of bargaining rights have been ex- 
hausted, these means ranging all the way from 
direct negotiation to arbitration. 


2.—When causes of complaint are those spe- 
cifically covered by the law as “unfair labor 
practices.” 
3.—When they apply to a business that is not 
purely local and that affects interstate com- 
merce. 
~ * . 


Preventing Strikes: A New Plan 

Outline of a model plan for peaceable settle- 
ment of industrial disputes, as recommended by 
the Labor Department: 

No strike or lockout until settlement has been 
attempted by: 

1.—A panel representing employers and em- 
ployes, the latter including company union 
spokesmen if the employes so choose. 

2.—A 3-man committee made up of one labor 
spokesman, one employer representative and a 
neutral chairman. 


3.—The head of the firm and the head of the * 


union involved. 

Employers and workers in Toledo, Ohio, are 
urged to adhere voluntarily to the plan of pro- 
cedure. 

“Unsatisfactory,” replies the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. Reasons are two. First, the plan 
recognizes company-supported unions, held by 
the A. F. of L. to be negotiators in the pay of their 
opponents. Second, the duration of the process 
would give employers time to make plans that 
could render a strike ineffective. 


*x* * * 


A Columbia Valley ‘Yardstick’ 


Another “yardstick” of regional planning, like 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, is under active 
consideration, this one for the Columbia River 
Valley. 

Initial study is being financed with $50,000 al- 
located by the Public Works Administration. A 
report is due by November 1. 

Projects already under way which would form 
the nuclei of a proposed Columbia Valley Au- 
thority are the Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
dams. The latter, when completed, will be the 
largest in the world. 

Their combined cost will exceed 100 million 
dollars. Besides providing navigable channels 
in the river and creating irrigation facilities, 
they. will develop more than half a million-horse- 
power of electrical energy. 


x* * * 


Cheaper Travel by Railway 

More and cheaper travel by rail is sought by 
examiners of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, who recommend that regular passenger 
fares be cut from a basic 312 cents a mile to 2 
cents, with 3 cents chargeable for Pullman cars. 
Hearings are set for next October, when rail- 
roads may tell why the change should not be 
ordered. 

The recommendation is based on the results 
of experimental reductions of fares, which were 
followed by sufficient increases in the number of 
passengers to more than make up for the fare 
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That— 
Henry A. Wallace hid the White 
House “O. K.” for his speech last 
week in Seattle asserting the need 
for greater centralization of power 
in the federal government with an 
amendment of the Constitution to 
bring it about if necessary. 

2 * 
That— 
New Deal strategists privately ad- 
mit they are bothered over the use 
of Henry Ford as an example to 
show what would happen if pro- 


posed inheritance tax rates be- 
come law. 

x * x 
That— 


Post-mortems carried out on the 
Blue Eagle reveal that fewer com- 
plaints of wage cutting and hour 
stretching have been received since 
the end of the codes than before, 
in the face of a request from 
Washington for information. 
* * x 

That— 

Several State Department officials 
are somewhat perturbed over the 
fact that a certain European coun- 
try is putting up barriers to Ameri- 
can trade so as to be able to make 


concessions when reciprocal trade 
bargaining gets under way. 
*x* * * 

That— 

The ghost of the McCarran amend- 
ment still walks, for “prevailing” 
or union wages instead of “subsist- 
ence wages” mentioned by the 
President, are creeping back into 
the work-relief program. Also, of- 
ficials alreadys are edging care- 
fully around the order that re- 
quires the use of 90 per cent re- 
lief labor on work projects. 


x x 


That— 

The ship subsidy problem may har- 
bor a delicate diplomatic angle. 
Secretary of Commerce Roper has 
asked the State Department for a 
confidential report citing cases and 
treaties to back up its contention 
that ship subsidy legislation as 
now drawn might provoke inter- 
national complications. 


* * * 


That— 

Those on the “inside” of the legis- 
lative scene are privately saying 
that the wealth tax plan is held 
out for Congress to chew on while 
working through a hot Summer to 


enact Presidential “must” legisla- 
tion. Reason, as they see it: The 
White House is concerned over the 
chance that many legislative plans, 
near enactment, might be lost in 
the shuffle during the rush for ad- 
journment if the tax plan were 
suddenly to be pulled out of the 
lawmakers’ basket. 


* * xX 


That— 
The legal adviser of the State De- 
partment was “sent” to Los An- 
geles last week to address a bar 
meeting on the “Legal Aspect of 
the Trade Agreements Act of 1934” 
to counteract the talk in Congress 
of withdrawing the power for ne- 
gotiating reciprocal trade agree- 
ments from the Chief Executive. 
* e ¢ 
That— 
The President is said to have per- 
sonally put his feot down on vol- 
untary codes worked out between 
the remnant of the NRA and the 
Federal Trade Commission. 
* * x 


That— 

New Deal opposition to an amend- 
ment to the banking that 
would permit banks to re-enter 


law 


selling securities under strong safe- 


guards, is not deepseated. Of- 
ficials look for the forthcoming 
banking law to authorize this ac- 
tivity. 


That— 

When the French liner “Cham- 
plain” lowers its gangplank on July 
24 there will disembark a party of 
French aviation experts, including 
a White Russian, have ob- 
tained official permission from the 
War Department to study the latest 
in American military aircraft. Ob- 
servers attach much significance to 
the visit in view of conditions in 
Europe and especially the recent 
Anglo-German agreement on naval 
armament, 


who 


That— 

The days of grace for delinquent 
HOLC borrowers are just about 
over. Officials of that lending 
agency are saying that from now 
on they will use hard-boiled meth- 
ods in getting back the cash. The 
metamorphosis from Santa Claus 
to “Uncle Shylock” is due in the 
main to the fact that 20 per cent 
of the borrowers are delinquent 90 
days or more. 
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reductions. In other words, passenger revenue 
rose. 

Many railroads have made a different bid for 
more customers—the attraction of stream-lined, 


air-cooled trains. Its success: Only moderate. 


*x* * * 


Nation’s Debt to New Heights 

Uncle Sam’s debt takes a jump to a new all- 
time high of 29 billion dollars. This is 2 billion 
dollars above the figure of a year ago. 

Expenditures during the first half of July top 
half a billion dollars against an income of about 
one-third this amount. 

Lest any one should be unduly alarmed, the 
Treasury explains that a large part of the out- 
lay consists of loans to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for financing crop marketing and a 
payment into the sinking fund for the eventual 
redemption of the soldiers’ bonus certificates. 


* * * 


Tax Plan Slowly Crystallizes 


Holders of large wealth throughout the nation 
look on with quiet concern as the President’s 
new tax program takes form in House committee. 

Two of its purposes: To tax high incomes at 
an increasingly steep rate and break up large 
fortunes when bequeathed. 

One other objective, the penalizing of bigness 
in corporations by imposing higher tax rates for 
large corporate incomes, meets opposition in the 
committee, which canvasses an alternate plan. 
The alternate plan is to impose a tax on surplus 
profits, which means that high rates of profits 
rather than large total profits would attract the 
tax-gatherer’s ax. 

x * Ox 


Towards Arms Trade Licensing 

Feeling the way cautiously forward toward 
assurance of neutrality in case of wars abroad, 
a House committet votes to report favorably a 
bill requiring licenses for all exports and im- 
ports of arms and ammunition. 

Its aim: Enabling the State Department to 
know whether arms are being supplied to com- 
batants. The recent embargo on arms to Bo- 
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Underwood & Underwood 
IN THE INTERESTS OF PEACE 
Joseph C. Green, State Department official, ap- 
pears before the Home Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and proposes the immediate enact- 
ment by Congress of a bill to license all ship- 
ments of munitions. 








livia, say State Department officials, was brazen- 
ly flouted by munitions manufacturers. 

Comment of the President on such proposals: 
Desirable, but not a part of “must” legislation 
for this session of Congress. 


x * x 


A Curb on Prison-made Goods 

To assist States in protecting their industries 
from ruinous competition with prison-made 
goods, Congress passes and sends to the White 
House a bill that would impose a maximum pen- 
alty of $1,000 on any person shipping such goods 
into a State whose laws forbid sale on the open 
market of goods made by the State’s own 
prisoners. 

The point is that one State may not so pro- 
hibit the sale of goods made by prisoners of an- 
other State. That can be accomplished, under 
America’s political system, only by Uncle Sam. 

The new bill adds a penalty to what is already 
an offense under the Hawes-Cooper Act. 

There is another side to the problem. Prison 
officials ask how inmates may be employed if the 
product of their labor has no market. One 
answer, admittedly a partial one only, is pro- 
duction for use by the State or municipal gov- 
ernment, 

* * x 


Federal Regulation of Liquor Trade 

To restore Federal regulation of commerce in 
alcoholic beverages, largely destroyed when the 
NRA code was dissolved, a bill is reported to the 
House for placing the necessary power in the 
hands of the Treasury Department. 

Not that the Treasury wants the responsibility. 
On the contrary, Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau had requested that it be placed in an 
independent body. 

On another point also the Committee over- 
rides the wishes of the Treasury. This is in 
granting permission for liquor manufacturers to 
ship liquor in kegs instead of bottles. “As a re- 
sult of this permission,” says Mr. Morgenthau, 
“only the Army could enforce the law.” 

This provision represents a victory for cooper- 
age interests, who had complained that, without 
it, bottle manufacturers were being unduly 
favored. 
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A LOOK AHEAD 











[Continued from Page 1.] 


losses on devalued dollars. There 
is ground for believing that 
Treasury lawyers themselves op- 
posed the request for the law to 
bar suits in the Court of Claims. 


, The Senate is 
e Sen 
SENATE NOT loath to pass the 
STRONG FOR pill which the Ad- | 
GENERAL BAN ministration asked 
so as to bar all suits 

in the Court of Claims arising out | 
of the gold clause controversy. 
But a bill in modified form, limit- 
ing the area specifically to gold 
clause bonds or perhaps permit- 
ting suits which can establish a 
loss, will be adopted and the 
measure ironed out in conference 
with the House which has already 
passed the bill. 

The Conference Committees 

which work in secret are just 
about the most powerful groups 
in Washington today. While the 
country is being given the lobby 
inquiry to read about, the con- 
ferees, hand-picked by the Ad- 
ministration, are working on the 
“death sentence” provision in the 
holding company bill. 





= 7 
Although the 
enate approved 
the “death sen- 
tence” by only one 
vote, and this 
should mean, according to cus- 
tom, an equal division of con- 
ferees from the Senate for and 
against the “death sentence,” the 
Administration managed to per- 
suade Vice President Garner to 
see to it that four of the five 
conferees allowed the Senate 
were taken from among those 
who are known to be in favor of 
abolishing all utility holding 
companies. 
¢ It was predicted in this col- 

umn several weeks ago that 
no matter what the House did, 
the Administration would have 
its way in the conference com- 
mittee. That has happened. It 
means that a drastic measure will 
be finally adopted and the issue 
will go to the courts. 

Speaking of the courts, the 


v 
VICTORY FOR ¢ 
THE ‘DEATH 
SENTENCE’ 


decision against the New | 
Deal in the processing tax case 
in Boston was no surprise. 


Nor indeed was the opinion of | 
the Circuit Court of Appeals in | 
New Orleans’ upholding the 
TVA. For while Judge Grubb | 
in the lower court rendered a | 
notable decision, there is room | 
for differences ot opinion on the | 
meaning of the facts in this par- | 
ticular case. 


vvy 
The TVA is mis- 
pia tg taken in believing, | 


however, that the 
TVA POWER  iecision gives them 
blanket authority | 
to go into the power business at 
will. The Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals made that clear even though | 
sustaining the particular ven- 
ture in hand as incidental to 
navigation and the sale of sur- 
plus power. 


QJ Press reports stating that two | 
Republican judges voted against | 
and one Democrat for the proc- | 
essing tax decision at Boston will | 
do much harm in undermining | 
the prestige and reputation for | 
integrity of the federal courts. 
If political affiliations of the past | 
were to be mentioned, it might 
have been noted that Judge 
Brewster who in the District 
Court at Boston found the proc- 
essing taxes constitutional was 
a Republican. 

Also it ought then to be re- 

corded that the New Deal’s 


| records of the latest innings or the 
| Spreading « contest: 
| Courts. 


| showed: 


| FINAL RULINGS AWAITED 


| of cases now being decided against 
| the Government in Federal district 


| tions of Federal power that strike 


| tion. Other New Dealers say thai 
| the issue may be whether or not 


| the nation’s highest court? 


| are the heart of the New Deal farm 
| program. A description of them 


| imposed the taxes ostensibly to 


| but actually to be used in control- 


| court, “to regulate interstate com- 
| merce does not authorize it to do 


| riculture or industry before they 
| enter 
| otherwise 
| merely because 


ture by empowering him to fix the 


biggest victory in the courts re- 
cently—the TVA decision—was 
won by a specially appointed 
counsel, none other than John 
Lord O'Brian, 


| ant attorney general under none 
other than President Hoover. 


goes on apace and we shall hear 
more and more of it, particularly 
from groups adversely affected 
by the decisions of the Supreme 
' Court. 


‘,OUR TO NOTHING: Score 
against the New Deal in the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Two to one: Score against the 
New Deal in the Unitedé States Cir- 
cuit Courts of Appeal. 

A rout: New Deal swamped with 
lower court decisions upsetting its 
policies. 

That is chalked up as the official 





| 
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New Deal vs. 


SHOWING UP TO DATE 





Condition reports at the week-end 


The Blue Eagle, a farm mortgage 
moratorium law, a railroad pension 
act and presidential power to re- 
move members of quasi-judicial 
commissions, all definitely counted 
out by the Supreme Court. 

Badly damaged during the past 
week, was the New Deal farm pro- 
gram—the AAA. Two judges sitting 
in the first Circuit Court of Appeals 
voted to put it out; one defended. 

Slightly damaged during the week 
was the New Deal Housing program. 
Again two judges, this time in the 
sixth Circuit Court of Appeals, de- 
cided for restriction; while one 
took the Government’s side. 

Left unimpaired and ready for 
new activity was the Tennessee Val- 
ley experiment in Federal develop- 
ment of water power on a vast scale. 
Three judges in the Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeals unanimously took 
the New Deal side. 


All of these cases, and the scores 


courts, are scheduled to go up for 
final Supreme Court rulings. 
Involved are deep-seated ques- 


at the roots of the President’s pro- 
gram. 

On the answers given to them by 
the Supreme Court will depend 
New Deal plans. Mr. Roosevelt ex- 
plained recently that those answers 
will determine whether the country 
is to be faced with a fundamentat 
issue of amending the Constitu- 


the power of the Supreme Court to 
hold acts of Congress unconstitu- 
tional should be curbed. 

Then what are the points raised 
by the new cases now on the way to 


Processing Taxes. — These taxes 


and a more detailed account of the 
issues involved will be found on 
page 9. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals, by 
its 2 to 1 decision, held the taxes 
unconstitutional on two grounds. 

1.—Congress, the court decided, 


raise funds to meet an emergency, 
ing production of farm products 


within a State. 
“The power of Congress,” said the 


NEW DEAL AT THE BAR: A 





Slum Clearance 
Control—TVA 


Projects, Cotton 
Wins Approval 





rates of tax to be applied. 

This second ground is serving as 
the basis for most court decisions 
adverse to the AAA. 


Tennessee Valley Authority.—Here 


the question concerned the right of | 
the Federal Government to generate | 


power on navigable streams under 
its control, and dispose of that 
power in any way it saw fit. 

A lower court denied that the Gov- 
ernment had more than the right 
to dispose of surplus power pro- 
duced strictly as an incident of its 
effort to improve navigation on a 
stream, or to prepare for war. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals de- 
cided unanimously that the Federal 
Government could sell all power 
produced by the exercise of its com- 
merce or war powers in building 


| 





dams or otherwise controlling navi- 


gation. 


It could dispose of water power 
from Wilson Dam in the Tennessee 


Valley just as freely as it could dis- | 
pose vf other Government property. | 


This right, the court held, extends 
to all the excess or surplus power 
not needed for navigation or war 


PPLYING LAW'S ACID TEST 


Unstable Status of Processing Taxes, 


; condemn private property under the 








purposes. No limit was placed on | 


the sale. 


“It is true,” the judges wrote, “that | 


the Government of the United 
States can not engage at will in 
private business; but it by no means 
follows that it can not sell property 
which it owns, even though in doing 
so it may enter into competition 
with other public or private owners 
of property.” 


Federal Housing—The Federal 


| 
| 


Government, interested in slum 
clearance, has sought the right to 


exercise of its power of eminent 
domain so that sites for housing 
projects could be obtained without | 
long delay. 

Now the Sixth Circult Court of 
Appeals, by a two to one decision, 
has decided that while the Fed- 
eral Government enjoys the power 
of eminent domain—the power to | 
take property without the consent 
of the owner on payment of a 
reasonable price—this power only 
can be exercised when the property 
is to be taken for a “public use.” 

The issue was whether the pro- 
posed use of the land for construct- 
ing low-cost housing projects con- 
stituted a “public use” of that land. 
Two of the judges held that, what- 
ever else may be included in the 
indefinite term, “public use,” it did 
not include “the relief of unem- 
ployment as an end in itself or the 
construction of sanitary houses to 
sell or lease to low-salaried work- | 
ers or residents of slum districts.” 





All of these cases are heading 
now for the Supreme Court. 

They are preceded by a case at- 
tacking another New Deal law—tne 
Bankhead act for compulsory con- 
trol of cotton marketing. Under 


| this law the Government imposes a | 


tax equal to 50 per cent of the 
value of the cotton on all of that 
commodity marketed by a farmer 
above the “quota” alloted to him. 


ADVANCE WEIGHT OF JUDGMENT | 
What is the likely fate of these | 


various plans? 
New Dealers offer the following 


as their estimate. They are confi- | 


dent that: 

1—The Bankhead act is doomed. 

2.—Processing taxes will be up- 
held on the ground that they are a 
result of the legitimate exercise of 
Federal taxing power. 

3.—The Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity will have a narrow squeak if it 
succeeds in obtaining sanction to 
continue production of 
power. 

4—The Government will be given 


the right to condemn property for 
slum clearance. 

That is the New Deal legal view 
of the situation. 
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so by taxing products either of ag- 


comemrce, or 
production 
production 

interstate 


interstate 
to control 
their 
may indirectly affect 
commerce.” 

2—Congress, so the majority 
judges ruled, delegated legislative 
power to the Secretary of Agricul- 











Republican, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., who was assist- 


But the campaign to break 
down the federal judiciary 
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THE SPORTSMAN: THE F. F. V. 


The Finest Fleet of Air-Conditioned Trains in the World 


GAIN this year, as in the past, travelers afflicted with hay fever find astonishing relief in 
the pollen-free air—the fresh air cleansed of irritating dust and cinders—on Chesapeake and 
Ohio trains. They can breathe freely and think clearly—sleep like a kitten all night—and awake 
feeling fit as a fiddle. During the hay fever season and all other seasons of the year, the most 
comfortable way to travel ison the genuinely air-conditioned trains of Chesapeakeand Ohio. * * 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on the Chesapeake and Ohio. INSIST UPON IT! 
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Annals of Our Navy: 
A Presidential Find 


Ancient Records and Logs Given 
To Nation in Printed Form 


HE PRESIDENT had a chance, in the past 

week, to revive the memory of thrills of many 
years ago. 

Filled then with the enthusiasm of his new 
post as Assistant Secretary of the Navy, this 
sea-lover, student of ships and the part they 
have played in the making of the nation, was 
one day rummaging his new domain in the 
State, War and Navy Building. High up under 
the eaves he discovered some old and dusty cup- 
boards whose contents were labeled, intriguingly, 
“Captain's Letters.” 

He opened the doors and beheld a sight to stir 
the heart of any collector—ancient documents, 
yellow with age, handwritten in the quaint spell- 
ing and the profuse capitals of the end of the 
eighteenth century. 


LOGS OF OLD WARSHIPS 


Here were logs of those great ships, “United 
States,” “Constitution,” “Constellation.” Here 
was a crusty commander calling down a junior 
officer for the condition of his ship; here was 
the terse recital of maltreatment of an American 
officer and his crew captured by a French frig- 
ate; here were lists of equipment—150 pounds of 
tobacco for a ship of 20 guns—and description of 
the naval uniforms. A record of the sailorman’s 
joy in his craft! 

History in the making! History that had never 
been given to the world; and—as the eager 
young Secretary realized as he noted the signs 
left by hungry rats on some of the dog-eared 
manuscrips—history about to vanish. 

And so Assistant Secretary of the Navy Roose- 
velt began to bestir himself to safeguard these 
valued documents. They were cared for; but 
still he felt his job was only half done. They 
belonged to the people. 


OUR QUASI WAR WITH FRANCE 

And now the people have come into their own. 
Only in the past week there came from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, the first volume of 





—Harris & Ewing 
THEY LEFT WITH A SMILE 
Governor Eugene Talmadge of Georgia (left), 
severe critic of the President’s policies, leaves 
the White House with Clark Howell, Atlanta 
publisher, after a discussion with the Execu- 
tive on the relief situation in the President’s 
adopted State. 











Naval Documents Related to the Quasi-War be- 
tween the United States and France. 

To open this book is to rub shoulders with 
Stephen Decatur and John Barry and others 
who, beginning without a single battleship, built 
a navy that made the American flag respected 
on the Seven Seas. 

Listen to this from the proud report of Cap- 
tain Barry when he took over the “United 
States” after she was launched: 

“Captain Decatur thought he could sail with 
anything; for he never saw a vessel he could 
not come up with or leave with ease, until he 
got along side the ‘United States.’ He is with me 
of the opinion that she will sail with anything 
that floats.” 

Well might he be proud, for he was to have a 
jong and adventurous career, The nation had 
been utterly without naval protection since 1775; 
now, in 1796, the three ships were completed and 
the problem was to ?fficer them. 


SCARCITY OF OFFICERS 


Lieutenant Simon Gross, assigned to the “Con- 
stitution,’ was warned by his superior, Captain 
Truxton, of the importance of discipline and the 
“scarcity of Officers of tolerable discernment to 
be found (who have had experience) for the few 
heavy ships we have built.” 

It is no wonder that President Roosevelt, in 
his preface to the first volume, declares that 
“the many-sided lessons picked up in old naval 
manuscripts are well worthy of public atten- 
tion,” not simply for the students of such mat- 
ters but for anyone; for he points out: 

“Our early naval and maritime history is 
closely associated with the country’s pioneer set- 
tlement and expansion, with the winning of its 
independence and with its subsequent security 
in very precarious times * * * ” 

And so when the President opened this volume 
for the first time and saw displayed for future 
generations, the faithful reproduction of those 
records painfully indited on the heaving sea with 
a quill-pen beneath the whale-oil lamp, he must 
have had a keen satisfaction. 


The Revenue Cutter “Pickering’ 
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F AMERICAN FIGHTING SHIPS “WHEN THE NAVY 


° The “Delaware” 
Captures a Prize 
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WAS A PUP” 


American naval lore was enriched this past week when the Government Printing Office issued the first volume of documents dealing with the Quasi- 
war with France more than a century ago. The documents present an intimate record of the stormy days after the Revolution when the United States 


was building its first Navy. 


The painting of the U. S. Ship-o’-war “Delaware” (center photo) capturing the French privateer “La Croyable” on 


July 7, 1798, has an interesting history of its own. It was reproduced from a decoration on a punch bowl presented to Stephen Decatur. Publication 


of the documents and the paintings was made possible by funds secured from Congress through the efforts of 





THE CHIEF CROUPIER of the New 

Deal—as one of his biographers 
has most felicitously called the 
President—dealt silently and cheer- 
fully, this week, and except for a 
pertinent quip now and then, keep- 
ing much in the background. 

Perhaps he felt 1t was time for the 
spotlight to swing from the pillared 
mansion, now wearing a green bib 
across its portico as its kitchen is 
renovized, to the dome of the Capi- 
tol where restive Congressmen grind 
out the “desirable” legislation. Per- 
hap¥ the President was merely 
resting on his recent pronunciamen- 
tos, waiting to serve the next course 
of sprouts or entrees until the pub- 
lic had digested the last. 

In any case there was an air of 
unhurried achievement about the 
White House, a sense of gratified 
and quiet accomplishment on the 
part of its occupants unfretted by 
high temperature and temper with- 
out. x*« rt 


“PUTTING ON THE LID” 


The President, before “putting on 
the lid”—as he described it—on Fri- 
day night, confided to the press that 
he was taking a full basket on board 
the “Sequoia” and hoped to catch 
up with some work and perhaps as 
well with some Chesapeake Bay 
hardheads. 

Repartee on the subjects of heads, 
both hard and soft, reflected the 
mood of tolerant humor that char- 
acterized a week, spiced with the 
one or two amusing little episodes 
in the comedie humaine of politics. 

Adjournment was still a topic, of 
course, but the Fresident waved 
away the suggestion that he had 
discussed the subject further with 
Congressional leaders and_ tossed 
one of his ironic similies to the 
questioners. 

It was at the week’s first press 
conference. Going back to the days 
when he began practice as a law- 
yer, he lampooned the propaganda 
for adjournment of Congress with 
the comment that it was the tra- 
ditional recommendation of the 
lawyer with the rich client and a 
poor case. If you have no defense 
when you go to court you first move 
that the case go over to the next 
term, or perhaps move for adjourn- 
ment because of hot weather or 
something. 

That was the situation on the Hill 
as he saw it; saw it, however, 
through a rather satisfied smile. 


“HELLO! GENE.” 


The other little scene a faire was 
played by Governor Eugene Tal- 
madge, of Georgia, erstwhile critic 
of the President, his person and his 
policies in the most unvarnished of 
language. But circumstances alter 
cases, and there was a $19,000,000 
Federal highway fund hanging just 
out of reach. Sometimes bygones, 
if only temporarily, become bygones. 

So, “hat in hand”—as one corre- 
spondent put it—His Excellency the 
Governor, chaperoned by the Presi- 
dent’s good friend from Georgia, 
Clark Howell, publisher of the At- 
lanta Constitution, appeared in the 
corridors of the Executive Offices. 
Governor Talmadge must have been 
a little embarrassed. Apparently 
he had hoped to slip in unobserved. 
It's as easy to pass through the 
White House waiting rooms without 
being seen, however, as to evade a 
bill-collector at high noon. Any- 
how he registered surprise when a 


newspaper man greeted him by 
name 
“Have you had a change of 


heart?” he was discreetly asked. 
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“Let’s not discuss that,” said Mr. 
Talmadge. 

In the protecting and ample 
shadow of the rotund Mr. Howell, 
Governor Talmadge entered the 
President's office. A hand was out- 
stretched and a hearty voice called: 

“Hello Gene!” 

Beaming, the Governor left the 
Presidential office. But before he 
left the city he was writhing again. 

Until the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s roadbuilders are satisfied that 
Georgia’s engineers and inspectors 
were up to snuff—which, it seemed, 
they weren't—the $19,000,000 will 
rest undisturbed in the Treasury. 
The mountain had come to Maho- 
met for nothing—nothing at all. 


x ** 
TALK OF APPOINTMENTS 
Monday began with no sign that 
the love-feast or crab-feast or 
whatever was held over the week- 


end at Democracy’s retreat on Jef- 


ferson ad had left even a ripple 
in the poH¥ical waters of the Chesa- 
peake. 

Postmaster General Farley came 
to bid farewell before he departed 
on his vacation and to talk—we al- 
most said patronage, but it was 
really, in official language, “to dis- 
cuss prospective appointments to 
the Federal service.” 

The rest was routine, with an em- 
phasis on Foreign Affairs and a bit 
of variety furnished by a delegation 
from Louisiana, headed by Repre- 
sentative Wilson. The delegation 
didn’t reveal the cause of the visit. 
Like Georgia, Louisiana, it is known, 
doesn't quite come up to Federal 
standards in regard to Public Works, 
a subject discussed with some vio- 
lence by Senator Long, who dealt 
with it at some length in the Senate 
later on. 

On Tuesday the Allotment Board 
met and other of the home-folks 
came and went on routine affairs. 
There were two exceptions to the 
run of the administrative mill: 
Norman Armour, successor to the 
President's kin, Warren Delano 


Robbins, who died last Spring while 
Minister to Canada, 


and Frank 


In éhe Executive Offices 


Walsh, Chairman of New York's 


Power of Authority. 

Another Governor dropped in to 
say “good-bye” but not forever. He 
was Paul M. Pearson, who some 
thought might be hurrying back to 
the Virgin Islands merely to elean 
up his desk and pen his resignation 
as a result of the explogive hearings 
that have kept Secretary Ickes at 
odds with Congress. But if so, there 
was no indication from above or be- 
low. He wasn’t even going back to 
his post yet. Not until he had been 
heard at his own hearings. 

“T have been called a thief, liar 
and hypocrite and I have had no 
chance to answer.” 


RETORT PROVOCATIVE 


When asked later if he had any- 
thing to say on the subject, the 
President answered, somewhat pro- 
vocatively, not yet. 

On Wednesday, with the Congres- 
sional investigators of utility lobby- 
ists still echoing abroad, the benev- 
olent Henry L. Doherty, head of the 
great Cities ~ Service Company, 
proved that the White House door 
wasn't closed to such as he. Of 
course he came as a member of the 
Warm Springs Infantile Paralysis 
Research Committee and it is hardly 
likely that holding companies were 
even alluded to. 


AMICABLE AND OPTIMISTIC 


Georgia’s road funds came up 
again, this time when Repesenta- 
tive Vinson called to expound his 
views on the situation; the digni- 
fied form of Secretary Roper of 
Commerce appeared but like Repre- 
sentative Summers of Texas, who 
desk-lunched with the President, 
he had nothing to report to a wait- 
ing public. 

Then came the press conference 
already alluded to. The President, 
queried as to the foreign trade ar- 
rangements gradually being con- 
summated under the Hull reciprocal 
treaties, went into some detail in 
their defense. 

The Triple A, branded unconstitu- 
tional in Boston with other courts 





THE PRESIDENT IN 1920 
As Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Roosevelt unearthed in the naval 
archives the manuscripts referred to in the upper picture, provided for 
their preservation, and after many years, as President, secured a special 
fund from Congress that provided for their publication. 














President Roosevelt. 


about to echo the cry, would keep 
right on, except in those districts 
where the rulings had been made. 
The conference was well attended, 
the atmosphere was amicable, the 
tone optimistic. 

As the crowd drifted away it left 
two figures in peaceful but earnest 
speech, on a couch in the waiting 
room. There was grey, grizzled and 
bespectacled Charlie Michaelson, 
the National Democratic Commit- 
tee publicist. Cheek by jowl was 
the correct, white-haired Mark Sul- 
livan, arch-critic of the New Deal 
in all its arts and parts. For many 
minutes they seemed to disagree 
with the greatest unanimity. 

It was a quiet day and so was the 
next. 


AID FOR OYSTERS 

Despite the “r’-lessness of the 
month, oysters were the topic of 
one Presidential conference. Rep- 
resentative Bland of Virginia and a 
delegation came to beg the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to study the 
York River and learn if possible 
what its waters were doing to the 
chief crop of the tide-water. It 
seems that all isn’t going well with 
the oyster. 

Then there was lunch with Lord 
and Lady Baden-Powell (dealt with 
in an adjoining column) both care- 
fully protected from the inquisitive, 
and then the meeting with Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau, 
Secretary of Labor (Madam) Per- 
kins, Frank Walker, guardian of the 
gateway to Works-Progress projects 
and Harry Hopkins. 


“CUCKOO” STORIES 

At the conference there was men- 
tion of some “cuckoo” stories about 
permanent unemployment which 
brought forth a mild reprimand and 
a “clarification” from the White 
House. Fact: studies were called for 
that would make possible future re- 
lief plans to be woven into the esti- 
mates for the next fiscal year’s bud- 
get, a part of the estimates which 
form the basis of the two annual 
messages to be delivered in January, 
one on the State of the Union, one 
the “budget message.” 

Came Friday. A short agenda and 
more time for the mail and more 
work for the stengraphic staff. Wil- 
iiam Green, to be sure, and quite a 
few remarks from the veteran head 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor when he left. 

Twelve names, he said, he had 
suggested to the President as worthy 
to be inscribed on list of prospective 
members of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board provided for under the 
Wagner Bill. 

The day wore on and the press 
came. But it must have been heat. 
There was a relatively small gath- 
ering. 

WORK—AND A BITING FISH 

There was quite a barrage of ques- 
tions which the President answered 
or parried without revealing any 
material for headlines. The chief 
topic of record was the coming trip 
beginning Friday evening, to An- 
napolis, then on board the “Sequoia” 
and up and down the bay with plen- 
ty of work scheduled and the hope 
of a biting fish or two to punctuate 
it. With the President was to go the 
Attorney General and Mrs. Cum- 
mings, Mr. and Mrs. “Jimmy” Roose- 
velt, Franklin, Jr., and the faithful 
Miss Le Hand to catch with pot- 
hooks any ideas that might even- 
tuate. 


Then back for a quite Sunday sup- 


per at the White House and another 
week of waiting until Congress had 
performed its stint. 

H. R. BAUKHAGE. 











“Number One’ Boy Scout 
Arranges ‘Jamboree’ 


President Promises to Address 
Gathering in White House Yard 


A BoY SCOUT took luncheon at the White 
“" House in the past week, first of 30 thou- 
sand Boy Scout “guests” of the Pesident 

It is true that he 1s 78 years old, and that he 
had his wife with him. But he is a Scout if 
any one is—Lord Robert Baden-Powell who in- 
vented Boy Scouting in 1908. 

His visit resulted in securing first hand as- 
surance that the President would talk to the as- 
sembled Scouts from his “back porch” when they 
come here for their “Jamboree,” the largest 
gathering of boys ever held on American soil. 

Lord Robert was interviewed by the press, but 
when it came to the photographers he proved 
camera-shy. He had faced the bullets of Oom 
Paul Kruger’s fighters in the Boer War, but he 
didn’t want to be shot by the camera man. The 
excuse he gave was that he wasn't in uniform— 
he meant the Scout uniform, shorts and all. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S GREETING 


The Number One Scout was in a humorous 
mood when he finally talked to the newspaper 
men and repeated his conversation with the 
President: 

“I said to him,” Lord Robert explained, “that 
I hoped it would be an improvement over Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s greeting to Boy Scouts in 1926.” 

“The President said: ‘What was President Cool- 
idge’s subject?’ I said, ‘Nothing. President Cool- 
idge came out and looked at the Scouts, and went 
back again.’” 

White House attendants believed they could 
jam the 30,000 Scouts into the oack yard, and that 
the new amplyfying system wiil make it possible 
for the assembled boys to hear what the Presi- 
dent, who is also their honorary President, has 
to say to them. 


ORIGIN OF BOY SCOUTS 


There are now some three million members of 
this organization in all parts of the world. Their 
founder told how things startcd. 

“Its origin was automatic,” he said. “The idea 





—Underwood & Underwood 
HE HAS 14 TO SUGGEST 
Now that the Labor Relations Act is officially 
on the statute books, William Green, Presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L., feels a keen interest in 
the man who is to head the new board, and 
submits a list of recommendations to the 
President, 











gradually evolved itself when I had to train re- 
cruits in the Army to emerge from being school- 
educated boys into being self-reliant men, dis- 
ciplined from within and capable of individual 
efficiency in the field. 

“I was asked to rewrite the textbook for young 
soldiers to apply simmar principles to making 
young citizens. This I did in 1908, and included 
in its games and suggestions from Dan Bard 
and Thompson Seton’s books for boys, as well as 
principles from Jahn and Pestalozzi. 

“IT had no idea in my mind thet the Boy Scouts 
ever would become a world movement.” 

The encanipment, rapidly nearing completion 
for its opening on August 21, is located beside 
the Mount Vernon boulevard just across the 
Potomac from Washington, 


The Slighted Potomac 


F LATE the waters of the Potomac haven’t 

borne the Presidential yacht. The Presi- 
dent has chosen to drive to Annapolis, embark 
on the “Sequoia” there and cruise the waters 
of the Chesapeake. 

Washington is a maritime town, and a flock 
of little craft—and big—trise and fall in the 
sheltered haven between the long strip of “made” 
land reclaimed from the Potomac and the shores 
that house the neat homes of the officers clus- 
tered about the Army War College. 

But it’s a long jaunt down the river before 
open water is achieved, and the waterscape that 
spreads about the quaint little town of Annapolis 
is wider. Perhaps, too, someone has whispered 
that fishes there are hungrier for the hook. 

In any case, the “Sequoia” hovers about the 
dock in the shadow of the Naval Academy and 
the quick run by auto from the Capital is simp- 
ler than the slow trip up the narrower Potomac 
by boat. So the “slip” and the “branch” home- 
waters of the Capital, are robbed of the distinc- 
tion of harboring the Presidential craft. 
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+ MORE FEDERAL BILLIONS TO AID JOBLESS ? 


S THE four-billion- four-billion-dollar ne 

relief program adequate to take 
the United States out of the busi- 
ness of providing relief? 

This question was raised last 
week when President Roosevelt 
held a conference with several of 
his principal aides as a preliminary 
step in the preparation of estimates 
on unemployment needs next year. 

In some official quarters the view 
has been expressed that another 
relief appropriation almost as large 


as that of this year may be neces- | 


sary for 1936-37. 


Mr. Rooseveit has said that no 


official statement on the outlook 
will be made until the first of next 
year. 

In some respects the prospects 
now are less favorable than in the 
same month last year. 

GROUND LOST IN YEAR 

While relief rolls are showing the 
customary Summer decline, the 
total number of persons receiving 
relief is several millions greater 
than a year ago. 


Unemployment in private indus- | 


try is greater than a year ago. 

Spending of work-relief funds is 
still on the FERA level. Officials 
hope for a marked improvement in 
the general outlook when the new 
set-up is completed. 

Works Progress Administrator 
Harry L. Hopkins announced last 
week that only 15,000 persons have 
been employed on the new program 
exclusive of the CCC. 

He said that the new set-up will 
be completed on Nov. 15 when he 
expects to have 3,500,000 persons at 
work on the work relief program. 
Expenditures then are expected to 
be about double those at present. 








Plans for a Second Year of Work- Relief 
as Difficulties in Program Multiply— 
A Check on Slum Clearance 





Allotments for State-wide public 
works programs, consisting largely 
of minor projects, passed the $100,- 
000,000 mark last week. These al- 
lotments will be practically com- 
pleted during the next few weeks, 
according to Mr. Hopkins. 


COURT TROUBLE 


The Public Works Administration 
is encountering difficulties in carry- 
ing out its part of the program— 
the supervision of low-cost housing 
and the development of non-Federal 
projects costing more than $25,000. 

A ruling of the United States 
Court of Appeals in Cincinnati last 
week that PWA has no power to 
condemn land for low-cost housing 
projects, may cause additional de- 
lay. 

However, Public Works Adminis- 
trator Harold L. Ickes declared that 
while the decision may “restrict the 
slum clearance and low-rent hous- 
ing program somewhat, it will not 
shut it off. The groundwork, 
said, has been laid for proceeding 
without condemnation suits. 


An alternative to direct Federal 
action is the filing of condemna- | 


tion suits by municipal and State 
authorities. Alsd, the Federal Gov- 
ernment in many instances may be 
able to purchase land directly with- 
out condemnation 

Applications for non-Federal proj- 
ects for which the Government 


he | 


would grant 45 per cent of the cost, 
have continued to Jag. Under this 
program the balance of the cost 
would be supplied either through 
a PWA loan or by borrowing from 
private sources. 


SPEED-UP MOVES 

Contrasted to these unfavorable 
developments are a number of steps 
which have been taken to promote 
the PWA program: 

1, A sub-committee of the Advisory 
Committee on Allotments has been 
designated to make recommenda- 
tions for reductions of the 4 per cent 
interest rate on PWA loans in cer- 
tain instances. 

This move is interpreted as an at- 
tempt to force oanks to adopt a 
3% per cent or ‘tower interest rate 
on loans to municipalities with good 
credit standing, and also to encour- 
age municipalities in some instances 


| to make loans from PWA at lower 


interest. 

2. Rules requiring the employment 
of 90 per cent of all workers on each 
project from relief rolls have been 


lifted, so far as low-cost housing 
projects are concerned. 
Officials explain that this step 


| was taken in order to keep costs of 


building at the lowest possible level 
and also to insure an adequate sup- 
ply of skilled labor. 

3. New regulations for PWA proj- 
ects other than housing, allow con- 





tinuance of union .ates of wages al- 
though the requirement that 90 per 
cent of all workers must be taken 
from relief rolls is to be continued. 


ELECTRIFICATION TO THE FORE 


The scope of two other phases of 
the work relief program was out- 
lined last week 

An additional $50,000,000 to sup- 
plement a like amount already allo- 
cated, was recommended by the Ad- 
visory Committee on Allotments, for 
expenditure by the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration. 

Morris L. Cooke, mrector of the 
program, has announced that his 
agency is prepared to finance power 
projects with 3 per cent loans over 
a 20-year period 

Expenditure of $100,000,000. for 
large reclamation projects has been 
recommended by the Committee. 
This tentative allocation includes 


$58,060,000 already approved by the 


President for dam structures and 
represents the total now scheduled 
to be spent for reclamation under 
the new program. 


STATES VS. UNCLE SAM 
Another development in the work 
relief situation was an announce- 


ment by Mr. Ickes that as long as 
State laws in Louisiana remain as 


they are, there will be no PWA funds 


for that State 

This step was taken, he said, be- 
cause PWA investments are en- 
dangered by several laws, 
which provides that local boards 
shall take part in administering all 
Federal projects 

Mr. 
$13,000,000 in loans and grants to 
Louisiana might be remanded. 





one of | 


Ickes estimated that about 


Georgia also is experiencing diffi- 
culties in obtaining allotments for 
highway funds totaling $19,000,000. 
Government officials explain that 
the State has refused to comply 
with regulations in force in other 
States. 

FERA work projects are being con- 
tinued in both States under the 
usual regulations. 

Among: the major alrotuments sub- 
mitted for approval last week was a 
request of the War Department for 
an allotment of $2,000,000 to map 
areas along the coasts and borders 
“which will become of high strategic 
importance in war.” 

State works projects were ap- 
provei by the President as follows: 
New York City, $43,618,456; Georgia 
and the District of Columbia, $5,- 
278,153; Indiana, $25,036,488; and 
Alabama, $5,505,625; $34,618,456. 











AT SEA GIRT, N. 4. 
Selective Clientele 
Jules Bary and his Orchestra 
Adjoining Spring Lake. 
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What Is 
Old Overholt? 


It's a straight rye whiskey 
Bottled in bond 

At Broad Ford, Pa. 
Famous, in fact, 

For 125 years 

No other rye 

Quite equals it 

(Nor ever has) 

In capturing 

The sunny flavor 

And rich bouquet 

Of nature's grain kernels 
You ought to try it 

















| @ GOOD GUIDE TO GOOD WHISKEY 


BOTTLED IN BOND: 


3 UNDER U. 5. GOVERNMENT SLPERVISION 
E ‘. a 
© 1935, A. Overholt & Co., Inc., Broad Ford, Pa. 
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When all else fails 


! DONT WANT TO 
TALK ABOUT IT... 
AND THATS THAT. 











rest froma, 9 om yu Licky Stniko 




















WHEN ALL ELSE FAILS, 
(M YOUR BEST FRIEND, 
| AM YOUR LUCKY STRIKE. 


IT’S THE TOBACCO THAT COUNTS 
no finer tobaccos than those used 





in Luckies 


Copyright 1935, The American Tobacco Company 
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House of Representatives 


Tax Bill Being Formulated; Ban 
On Gold Clause Suits Voted 


HE HOUSE is waiting on the President’s new 


tax program. So far that measure has not 


yet been whipped into shape for action. 

Full-membership, round-table executive ses- 
sions have been held by the Ways and Means 
Committee, with subsequent mysterious confer- 
ences among the committee Democratic majority. 
Drafting experts at the Capitol and at the Treas- 
ury are getting a tentative draft of a bill into 
form with a present prosrect of report to the 
House within a fortnight. 

Outlawry of suits against the Government un- 
der the gold clause is proposed in an Adminis- 
tration resolution which the House adopted 
Thursday and serst to the Senate, to join a com- 
panion bill in a Senate committee. 

The Social Szeurity Bill conference report, ex- 
cept the Clark private annuity plan amendments, 
was adopted. 

The Feder] Liquor Control Bill is due to come 
up in the House this week and the Guffey- 
Snyder Bi to regulate the bituminous coal 
industry is scheduled to follow the tax bill in 
the Howse, whenever that may be. 

Coxgress will adjourn about September 15, 
prophesied Chairman O’Connor, of the House 
Cymmittee on Rules, Friday. Other forecasts 
are earlier. 


FARM MORTGAGE BILL 


MONDAY.—Representative McGroarty (Dem.), 
of Tujunga, Calif., announced the petition to force 
a House vote on the Frazier-Lemke Farm Mort- 
gage Refinancing Bill, providing $3,000,000,000 in 
new money for agriculture, is only eight short of 
the necessary 216 signatures for consideration. 


The rules were suspended and the House passed 
a bill to prohibit transportation of prison-made 
products in certain cases. The Administration’s 
Senate-approved bill for ICC regulation of motor 


’ 
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* —Underwood & Underwood. 

“RING THE ADJOURNMENT BELL” 

Representative Braswell Deen, (Dem.) of 

Geogia, thinking longingly of home, calls upon 

his colleagues to vote for adjournment and 

leave the humid heat of Washington. But the 
boys said “No.” 











trucks and buses was brought up in the Inter- 
state Commerce Committe and referred to a new 
subcommittee. Several bills relating to Puerto 
Rican bonds and debts were passed. 


‘ 

TUESDAY.—The House refused to favor a sine 
die adjournment of Congress, a resolution for 
which was tabled by 261 to 87. Meantime mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee reiter- 
ated there is no intention to drop the tax bill, in 
th ov-c at least. 

The Ways and Means Committee approved the 
Federal liquor control bill. It sets up a new 
Federal Alcohol Control Administration as a di- 
vision in the Treasury. It permits FACA to re- 
quire liquor distiliers, wholesalers and rectifiers 
to live up to a fair trade practice agreement and 
permits sale of liquor in kegs cr burrels to hotels, 
bona fide clubs and wholesalers. 


President Roosevelt advised Howse leaders he 
favors action at this session on the Copeland 
pure food and drug bill, which the Senate passed, 
and which is now in a House committee. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


WEDNESDAY.—The House adopted a confer- 
erce report on the social security bill, with the 
Clark amendments regarding private annuity 
plans still in dispute in conference. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority Bill, passed by 
the House and amended by the Senate, was sent 
to conference. 


THURSDAY.—The Hawaiian Homes Commis- 
sion Bill was passed. It relates to sanitation, 
rehabilitation and reclamation work, without in- 
volving any Federal funds. 


The administration resolution for payment of 
gold clause securities in currency, withdrawing 
the right to sue the Governmert on its bonds 
and other obligations, was passed, under a special 
rule. The vote on passage was 258 ayes to 88 
nays, 83 members not voting. 

The House adopted a resolution creating a 
special House committee to investigate conditions 
resulting from recent floods in New York and 
Pennsylvania with a view to later relief legis- 
lation. 
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CONGRESSMEN ON A ROUND-UP. REVIEW IN THE WEST 
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Boulder Dam becomes an object of Congressional scrutiny as members of Congress from the House Appropriations Committee and the Naval Affairs 


Committee are taken on an inspection tour on Boulder Lake by the Government and Six Companies officials. 


Among those present are Repre- 


sentatives Cary, of Kentucky; Scrugham, of Nevada; Sears, of Florida; Burnham, of California; Higgins, of Connecticut; Maas, of Minnesota; Mc- 


Grath, of California; O’Connell, of Rhode Island; Darden, of Virginia; Scott, of California; and Sutphin, of New Jersey. 


| Barring Tax and Gold Su 


ig net emcee Thursday 
both chambers of Congress 
resounded to arguments in a not- 
able double-barreled debate on 
whether citizens should have the 
right to sue for recovery of sums 
if taken by the Government un- 
der unconstitutional legislative 
acts . 

House debate was on the reso- 
lution to bar suits for recovery 
of the full ($1.69) gold value of 
Federal gold clause securities. 

_ Senate argument was over the 
AAA amendment designed to 
bar suits for*recovery. of pro- 
cessing taxes already paid in 
event of their being finally de- 
clared unconstitutional. 

Vigorously attacked, the 
amendment as passed was modi- 
fied to permit recovery suits 
when the processor could show 
he had not passed on the tax to 
the consumer or producer. 

Excerpts from _ stenographic 
transcript of the debate follows: 

SENATOR BORAH (Rep.), of 
Idaho: Mr. President, as I under- 
stand this amendment, it is broad 
enough not only to include the 
prohibition or denial of the right to 
go into court to test the recovery 
of a tax on the ground that the tax 
is or was unconstitutional, but it 
a.so denies the right to challenge 
the illegality of the tax by reason 
of the malfeasance or misfeasance 
of an officer. It denies the right of 
a citizen to avail himself of the 
courts for any purpose touching 
the legality of the tax. * * * 

We should not ceny the citizen 
the right to go into court to test 
the legality of a tax which he has 
paid. ** * 

The nonsuability of the Govern- 
ment by the citizen originated in 
the most egregious fiction of all his- 
tory, and that is, that the king can 
do no wrong. As a matter of fact, 
at the time this doctrine was first 
announced, the king did not do any- 
thing else but wrong. * * * 

This doctrine can have little place 
undec a Government where the 
peopie have prescribed in their Con- 
stitution limits beyond which the 
government may nct go. * * * 

A government which is unwilling 
to open the courts to its wrong- 
doing as against the citizen is not 
far from being a government of 
lawlessness, a government of force. 

SENATOR ROBINSON (D-m), of 
Arkansas: Why docs the Senator 
from Idaho refer to the funda- 
mental principle that no suit or 
action against the Government can 
be maintained except by its con- 
sent as a “fiction”? Does not the 
Senator recognize that from the 
beginning of the Government that 
principle has been adhered to, that 
no one can sue the Covernment 
unless the Government consents? 

SENATOR BORAH: When a citi- 
zen has been wronged, when his lib- 
erty has been taken away from him, 
or his property has been taken from 
him, I cannot conceive why, under 
a free government, he should not 
have a right to be heard. It is a 
fiction, an egregious fiction, a false- 
hood and a libel upon free govern- 
ment. 


agree with the statement of the 
Senator from Idaho * * * We may 
readily understand that this prin- 
ciple of immunity from suit on the 
part of the sovereign has been the 
outgrowth of centuries of experi- 
ence. If the United States today 
were subject to suit in every claim 
or action that might be urged or 
presented, I ask the Senate to con- 
sider what amount of recoveries 
would be possible in the various ju- 
risdictions that exist? * * * 

The right to sue the Government 
does not exist except with the con- 
sent of the Government. ‘That con- 
sent m given upon condition 
or with condition. If condition 
is imposed, the condition must be 
observed and enforced. 

The right to withdraw consent to 
be sued follows, in my judgment. 
The sovereign may at any time with- 
draw the consent which was given 
that it might be sued and may deny 
the right to sue. 

SENATOR HASTINGS (Rep.), of 
Delaware: Is that a free govern- 
ment or not? Have we reached a 
point where we admit that through 
our patriotism, through our desire 
to help, we may pay a tax and then 
find a little later that the act un- 
der which it was collected is de- 
clared to be unconstitutional, but 
the Congress has said, “You shall 
not be permitted to go into court.” 

SENATOR BAILEY (Dem.), of 
North Carolina: Conceding every- 
thing the Senator from Arkansas 
{Mr. Robinson] said, so long as 
there is one individual in our land 
deprived of his property in the 
form of taxes or penalties under 
the operation of an act of Con- 
gress, it is tyrannical and it is im- 
moral—immoral, I repeat—to scek 
to deprive him of his rights simply 
because we think we have the power 
to do it. * * ° 

There is such a thing yet re- 
maining in our land as “the con- 
science of the sovereign.” * * * 

The doctrine of the immunity of 
the sovereign or the state from ques- 
tion—that is what it is; it is not 
merely immunity from suit, it is 
immunity from question—is pre- 
cisely the same order of thinking 
now proceeding in our land that 
created the communism in Russia 
and the fascism in Italy. * * * What 
did they do? What is the heart of 


it? Mussolini says, “Away with 
liberty! Awey with individual 
rights! The state is supreme.” This 


amendment says the same thing. 


SENATOR NORRIS (Rep.), of Ne- 
braska: As I see it, the immunity 
of the Government from suits by 
the citizen rests on the fundamental 
idea of self-preservation. * * * I am 
opposed to throwing down the bars 
and saying to everybody, “You can 
sue the Governmen:,” because there 
probably would be millions of suits. 
It would be profitable to a class of 
attorneys to bring such suits by the 
thousands, and if we did such a 
thing as that I do not believe our 
Government would last five years 
from the day we allowed it. 

SENATOR ADAMS (Dem.), of 
Colorado: Is not the Senator rather 
abandoning his usual confidence in 
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he states that he believes that would 
be the result of throwing down the 
bars? 

x * * 


OUSE debate on the resolu- 
tion to bar gold suits harked 

back to the famous Supreme 
‘Court gold decision of Feb. 18. 
In’ that decision the Court held 
that Congress had exceeded its 
constitutional power in gold de- 
valuation as affecting the Gov- 
ernment’s public contracts—Lib- 
«erty Bonds and other Govern- 
‘ment securitiés—but that hold- 


@ers of such securities had no 


remedy to sue the Government 
without its consent. 

The resolution to bar such 
suits was adopted by the House 
258-88, pursuant to the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation in a spe- 
cial message of June 27. 

Excerpts from stenographic 
transcript of the debate follows: 

MR, STEAGALL (Dem.) of Ozark, 
Ala.: Mr. Speaker, the principle is 
universally recognized that the sov- 
ereign carinot be sued by the sub- 
ject without its cogsent. = eS 

The insistence on the part of 
bondholders who have not surren- 
dered their bonds and who are un- 
willing to abide by the provisions of 
the act of 1933, involves not only 
the question of the right to sue the 
Government, but would assert a 
right that would nullify the power 
of the Government to regulate the 
value of money and to control its 
currency. 

The reinaining holders of gold 
bonds, if this legislation is not 
passed—if they succeed in the en- 
forcement of their claims, would col- 
lect a premium of approximately 
$7,000,000,000 on the obligations out- 
standing, for which that discrim- 
inative privilege is demanded. 

MR. HOLLISTER (Rep.), of Cin- 
cinnati, O.: We are asked how to 
take away all right to sue on any 
Government obligation involving 
the repayment of money, whether 
with the gold clause or without it. 
The Supreme Court held that we 
could not take away the right, and 
called it by the ugly name of “re- 
pudiation.” We now, spurred on 
by our Chief Executive, who should 
be leading us in the path of faith 
and honor, say: “We have failed to 
take away the right, let us take 
away the remedy,” and 435 mcem- 
bers are to be given two hours’ time 
to discuss this shameful thing. 

MR. GOLDSBOKOUGH (Dem.), 
of Denton, Md.: There is’no issue 
here of repudiation, there is no issue 
here of any denial of the obliga- 
tion of a contract made by the 
Government. * * * The purpose of 
this legislation is to keep people 
who are speculating with the peo- 
ple’s money out of the Federal 
courts * * * 

MR. CROSS (Dem.), of Waco, Tex. 
Those who want to come in and 
sue the Government, use its courts 
as a knife to cut a pound of flesh 
from its heart, are surely not acting 
as patriots. If there were Com- 
munists in this hall, if there were 
Benedict Arnolds here, they would 


—_ 


yranny or a Necessity? 


if Jefferson were here, if Andrew 
Jackson were here, if Abe Lincoln 
were here, if Teddy Roosevelt were 
here, you would find them lining up 
back of this bill. * * * 

Oh, they say, “Repudiation!” If 
this be repudiation, then the Con- 
stitution is a constitution of repudi- 
ation, because that is where the 
authority is found and which pro- 
tects the interests of the people by 
commanding Congress to regulate 
the value of the dollar when it sky- 
rockets out of all reason as it did 
as a result of the world depression. 

MR. CAVICCHIA (Rep.), of 
Newark, N. J.: The resolution be- 
fore us, if passed, will entitle Uncle 
Sam to a membership card in the 
international union of debt dodgers; 
and what American will dare criti- 
cize the defaulting debtor nations 
after this resolution is passed? * * * 

The Constitution says that “Con- 
gress shall regulate,” but does not 
say “it may repudiate.” 

The gentleman from Texas said 
that Communists and Benedict 
Arnold would vote with those who 
are opposed to this measure. * * * 
If it be treason for me to urge that 
we, as a nation, keep our plighted 
word, let it be treason and let them 
make the best of it. 

MR. FISH (Rep.), of Garrison, 
N. Y.: Two former Democratic Sec- 
retaries of the Treasury—Mr. Glass 
and Mr. McAdoo—have also stated 
in the public press that this with- 
drawal of the right of an American 
citizen to file a suit for damages in 
the Court of Claims is repudia- 
tion, © © © 

In my humble opinion, the resolu- 
tion amounts to legalized financial 
immorality, financial rape and fi- 
nancial robbery. * * * 

MR. REED (Rep.), of Dunkirk, 
N. ¥.: Throughout the Presidential 
campaign of 1932, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in his speeches assured 
and reassured the citizens that a 
sound currency would be preserved, 
and that to even suggest going off 
the gold standard was a libel upon 
the credit of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

The violation and repudiation of 
the pledges so made by the Demo- 
cratic Party and by the President 
are responsible for the dishonorable 
legislative proposal presented here 
today It arises out of a series of 
piratical executive and legislative 
acts which were wicked in concep- 
tion, unjust in purpose, tyrannical 
in execution, and cruel in their re- 
So i 

The President * * * having pre- 
viously tested the moral fiber of the 
Congress and having found it weak, 
he is now emboldened to ask that 
the Congress venture beyond the 
domain of national honor, and trifle 
with our national safety. 

MR. FORD (Dem.), of Los Angeles, 
Calif.: Here is where the line is 
drawn in this House. Whenever you 
want to appropriate a dollar to help 
all the people of the United States, 
the Republicans are against you. 
Whenever you want to do anything 
that will keep the little crowd of 
bondholders they represent from 
looting the Treasury and robbing the 











United States Senate 


AAA Amendments Debated; 
Aid for Flood Areas Voted 


'TTHE FARMER was in the ascendancy in the 

Senate the past week. 

For six days, Senators debated farm condi- 
tions, farm prices, basic commodities, minimum 
prices, processing taxes and the right of citizens 
to go into court to test the legality of any tax 
collected. The debate ran on into Saturday. 

All through the week, Senator Glass ‘Dem.', 
of Virginia, kept close vigil, for his omnibus 
banking bill, out of the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, is to follow immediately 
the AAA bill. 

Meantime, the social security program, utility 
holding company bill, the TVA amendments, the 
Federal Alcohol Administration bill, the Guffey- 
Snyder soft coal industry control bill, the tax 
bill, the bill to bar gold clause suits, the motor 
bus and truck bill and the food and drug bill are 
still pending in Congress. 


AAA AMENDMENTS 


MONDAY.—The Senate resumed consideration 
of the AAA amendments. President Roosevelt 
submitted nominations of Hoffman Philip, New 
York, as Ambassador to Chile, and Anthony J. 
Drexel Biddle, Jr., Pennsylvania. as Minister 
to Norway. The Senate confirmed John Dickin- 
son, former Assistant Secretary of Commerce, as 
an Assistant Attorney General. 

Approximately $297,500,000 is carried in the 
Second Deficiency Appropriation Bill, approved 
by the Committee on Appropriations. It in- 
cludes $18,000,000 for Federal Land Banks as a 
result of a new law reducing interest on farm 
mortgages; adds $12,000,000 for public building 
construction outside Washington, $10,000,000 for 
construction at military posts, $9,000,000 for in- 
creased support of land-grant colleges and co- 
operative extension work and $3,000,000 for the 
Texas Centennial Commission. 

Unable to reconcile differences between two 
labor groups over terms of a new railway re- 
tirement pension bill, an Interstate Commerce 


—Underwood & Underwood 
OH, FOR THE LIFE OF A SENATOR! 
Senator Pat Harrison of Mississippi consti- 
tutes a Congressional committee of one to 
welcome Miss Elaine Russell of Gulfport, Miss., 
chosen to be “Miss Amerioan Legion of 1935.” 





subcommittee postponed hearings to the coming 
week. 

TUESDAY.—AAA amendments debated. The 
Public Lands Committee, over the opposition of 
the Department of Agriculture, approved a biil 
to concentrate all Federal conservation activities 
in a new Department of Conservation and Works, 
to replace the Department of the Interior. 

After a series of conferences among adminis- 
tration leaders in Congress, in which Postmaster 
General Farley took part, Chairman Harrison, of 
the Finance Committee, announced there is no 
change contemplated in the plan to hold Con- 
gress in session until it has acted on the Presi- 
dent's tax program. He predicted Congress might 
adjourn by August 15 if it cooperated in the tax 
program. Other leaders are not so optimistic. 


DEBT PAYMENT PLAN 

Senator Lewis (Dem.), of Illinois, in a speech, 
suggested that Great Britain pay its World War 
debt to the United States by transferrirg to the 
United States the British Islands of Bermuda, 
Barbadoes, and Jamaica in the Caribbean Sea. 
adjacent to this country. 

WEDNESDAY.—The Senate agreed to the con- 
ference report on the Social Security Bill, with 
the Clark amendment still in dispute. AAA 
amendments debate continued. 

THURSDAY.—Debated AAA amendments 
Passed a bill authorizing the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to make loans to non-profit 
corporations for repair of damages caused by 
floods during 1933-36. Senator Wagner (Dem.), 
of New York explained that a 1934 act author- 
ized RFC loans for damage from floods and 
other catastrophes. This bill, amending that act, 
would release $3,200,000 of an unexpended bal- 
ance to assist flood sufierers in New York and 
other States. 

President Roosevelt nominated William W. 
Arnold, Illinois, and Arthur J. Mellott, Kansas, 
as members of the United States Board of Tax 
Appeals. 

FRIDAY.—The Senate continued consideration 
of AAA amendments. The special lobby investi- 
gating committee heard Associated Gas and Elec- 
tric Company officials and recessed hearing sub- 
ject to call. 

SATURDAY.—The AAA amendments continued 
the unfinished business in the Senate. 
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=} The House adjourned until Monday. SENATOR ROBINSON: Ido not. the citizenship of the country when vote, with glee, against this bill. But peopie, they stand for that crowd. Frep A. EMERY. 
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Has Our Nation THE NEW HOUSING POLICY; 


Outgrown Safety 


Of Constitution? * 


The View of a Cabinet Offi- 
cial on Need to Consider 
Changes in the Basic 
Law 


By HENRY A. WALLACE 
Secretary of Agriculture 


‘AN any great group, such as agri- 
“culture or labor. legally use gov- 
ernmental powers to correct eco- 
nomic unbalance, or can the whole 
people, through government, le- 
gally defend themselves against 
either economic oligarchy or the 
chaos that results from the con- 


tinual battling of conflicting 
groups? In other words, is eco- 
nomic self-government in these 


Is it 


United States constitutional? 
going to be pos- m , 
sible for the 
great key eco- 
nomic decisions 
to be made by 
all who will be 
affected by such 
decisions, or must 
those decisions 
be left in the 
hands of the few 
at the top? 

Such questions 
must be raised 
today, because 
when farmers and laboring men 
ask for a delegation of Federal 
power equivalent to the tariff or the 
corporate form of organization, 
they are in danger of being met by 
some such statement as this: 

“It is not the province of the Court 
to consider economic advantages or 
disadvantages of such a centralized 
system. It is sufficient that the 
Federal Constitution does not pro- 
vide for it.” 

There will be many to disagree 
with that view. There will be even 
more who will agree that many of 
our economic problems today are 
national, and that national prob- 
lems can only be attacked and 
solved nationally. 


VALUE OF REALISM 


About 20 years ago a distinguished 
statesman, Elihu Root, wrote that 
“the new conditions incident to the 
extraordinary industrial develop- 
ment of the last half-century are 
continuously and progressively de- 
manding the readjustment of the 
relations between great bodies of 
men and the establishment of new 
legal rights and obligations not 
contemplated when existing laws 
were passed or existing limitations 
upon the powers of government were 
prescribed in our Constitution.” 

Our outstanding American states- 
men have invariably been realists. 
The men who wrote the Constitu- 
tion were authorized only to revise 
the Articles of Confederation, but 
the emergency was so great, : the 
need of union so acute; that they 
exceeded their authority and wrote 
a new Constitution. 

Jefferson moved in this spirit 
when he negotiated the Louisiana 
Purchase, Lincoln when he declared 
the necessity for reversing the Dred 
Scott decision, and later when he 
issued the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. In his debates with Douglas, 
Lincoln made his intention perfectly 
plain. 

A spiritual descendant of Lincoln, 
Theodore Roosevelt, made himself 
equally plain when in 1912 he pro- 
tested “against any theory that 
would make of the Constitution a 
means of thwarting instead of se- 
curing the absolute right of the 
people to rule themselves and to pro- 
vide for their own social and in- 
dustrial well being.” * * * 


PRINCIPLE OF UNITY 

Now that the nation is approach- 
ing maturity, we face the necessity 
of discovering that principle of 
unity which provides most fully and 
justly the basis for an enduring re- 
lationship of the several regions and 
groups to the federal union. It must 
be a unity which will allow abund- 
ant room for diversity within it, and 
which will permit simultaneous 
centralization and decentralization 
—centralization of certain powers 
to permit a national approach to 
national problems, decentralization 
of certain administrative functions 
to permit a rebirth of democracy 
in every township in the land. 

No one knows today with any cer- 
tainty just which, if any, amend- 
ments to the Constitution may be 
necessary in order to put such a 
principle of proper union into ac- 
tion. We do know that it has not 
been politically feasible to use the 
federal unity of the United States 
since the. World War in any manner 
that would permit a fundamentally 
sound approach to our long-run eco- 
nomic and political problems. Grad- 
ually the issue is being drawn, I 
hope it will be debated at length in 
every convention, in every school- 
house, of the land. 





Henry A. Wallace 


(Above are extracts from speech 
by Mr. Wallace before a conven- 
tion of the National Federation of 
Business 
men’s Clubs at Seattle, 
duly 18.) 
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A CHANGE 


IN OBJECTIVES 





id to Private Financing Replaces Direct Dealing With | 
Home Owners 





EMPHASIS in the Government’s 

program to improve the con- 
dition of home owners throughout 
the nation has been given an 
abrupt reversal from the earlier 
toward direct Federal 
participation. 

In the first two years of the pres- 
ent Administration, the Home Own- | 
ers’ Loan Administration played the 
major role. Congress made ‘more 
than three billion dollars available 
for loans to distressed home owners. | 

Now the funds available for loans | 
have been exhausted and the HOLC 
is functioning as a huge collection 
agency. It now faces a new set of 
problems. 

PRIVATE FINANCING AIDED 


Replacing the activity of the 
HOLC, the Federal Housing Admin- 


| 490 of the business has been com- 





istration, set up to encourage pri- 
vate financing of home building and 
modernization and repair work, is 


| expanding its usefulness, 


Main objective in the campaign, 
FHA officials explain, is to release 
some of the demand for moderniza- 
tion and renair of housing and plant 
equipment and for new housing 
which has accumulated since 1929. 

Thus far the FHA, through its 
system of insured loans, has re- | 
leased more than $200,000,000 of pri- | 
vate capital for modernization and | 
repair, for construction of new . 








homes and for refinancing existing 
mortgages. 

Low cost housing operations under | 
the National Housing Act, according 
to Stewart McDonald, acting Fed- 
eral Housing Administrator, have 
totaled $14,287,148. The total of 
insured loans is $203,168,348. 

Necessity for changes in State 
laws which previously had limited 
the percentage of loans to appraised 
value, have hampered the program. 
Of the total insured loans, $145,490,- 


pleted since March 16. 


LOAN ACCOUNTS EXPANDING 

“Figures since the second quarter,” 
said Mr. McDonald, “indicate that 
the amounts of loans will run con- 
siderably greater during the present 
quarter of the year. 

“I believe that the business thus 
generated under our operations is 
in no small measure accountable 
for the noteworthy pick-up in the 
building trades activities, and the 
heavy goods industries, as shown in 
reports from many sources.” 

HOLC announces that under its 
present policy foreclosures will be 





promptly instituted against home 
owners who refuse to make pay- | 
ments on loans when they are able | 
to do so. 

A majority of the foreclosure pro- 


For Small Farmers 





EW terms have been announced 
by the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration for mortgage loans to part- 
time farmers and owners of small 
suburban farms. 

Under the new rules the Land 
Bank Commissioner is authorized to 
offer financing not only on the basis 
of the normal agricultural value of 
the farm, as has been the practice, 
but also on the basis of sales and 


rental values because of location 
and residence improvements. 


Commissioner's loans may be 
made either’ on first or second 
mortgage security in amounts 


which, including prior debts, may 
not exceed 75 per cent of the ap- 
praised value of the property; and 
loans to one farm may not exceed 
$7,500. 

Broadening of the financial assist- 
ance, FCA officials say, will provide 
more adequate credit for part-time 
farmers, especially in areas where 
part-time employment is ordinarily 
available in established industries 
such as factories or plants, pulp and 
excelsior mills, or fishing and sea- 
food industries. 





ceedings to date, according to HOLC 
officials, were taken in instances of 
wilfull default. Most of the rest 
were brought about by the death of 
the borrower or by legal complica- 
tions. 

Twenty per cent of all borrowers 


| from HOLE are 90 days or more be- 


hind in their payments. 


THE TOBACCO TRADE SUBMITS A MODEL 





Consists of Two Parts, One Enforceable by Trade Com- | 
mission, the Other Voluntary and Under NRA 





HE way trade practice agree- 
ments — voluntary codes—may 
be negotiated through the Federal 


| Trade Commission is shown in the 


first of these plans to be submitted 
since NRA was destroyed. 

In this first proposai, the coun- 
try’s wholesale tobacco distributors 


| propose to write the provisions of 


their old NRA code into a voluntary 
agreement. They have submitted 
their plan to ‘the Trade Practice 
Conference Division ol 
This division now will investigate 
the plan, and if approved, it can be 
placed in effect, to be enforced on 
contracting members by the use of 
cease and desist orders. 

As a first step in this new code 
procedure there was held a confer- 
ence 6f the National Association of 
Tobacco Distributors, said to repre- 
sent 96 per cent of the tobacco dis- 
tributing industry. This industry 


| employs about 60,000 persons, rep- 


resents an investment of about 
$150,000,000 and does nearly a billion 


| dollars’ worth of business each year. 


A HYBRID CODE 

Out of the conference of mem- 
bers of the industry came the plan 
which now has been accepted for 
study by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. If approved there would 
be two sets of rules. Those rules 


the FTC. | 


then would constitute the fair trade | 


| practices of the industry and would | 


be enforceable under the Trade 
Commission Act. 
Group One Rules. Under these 


rules the members of the industry, | 


in signing the agreement, wouid 
promise to ban “loss leaders” — in 
other words, they would agree not 
to sell nationally advertised brands 
of tobacco below cost to promote 
the sale of other merchandise. 

.They would agree not to grant 
discounts, not to discriminate, not 
to pay rebates, not to extend secret 


‘Easier Federal Credits) FIRST PLAN PRESENTED FOR NEW CODES: 





ner law, which imposes upon the 
Federal Government the duty of 
enforcing these rights on all in- 
dustry in or affecting interstate 
commerce. 


TO SERVE AS MODEL 

Significance. Approval by the 
Federal Trade Commission of the 
terms of this initial post-NRA 
agreement would be accepted as a 
signal for others to follow. 

Scores of industries have ap- 
proached the FTC with plans. All 
are being told to work them out in 


| detail before presenting for approval 


services to preferred customers, not | 


to publish false or misleading price 


lists, and not to do many more | 


things. 

Group Two Rules. Then, in a sec- 
ond set of promises, the signers of 
the agreement would signify their 


| of provisions 


decision to eliminate child labor, to | 
pay minimum wages and to main- | 
tain maximum hours of labor for | 
| with the others is purely voluntary. 


their workers. 


Administration would be under | 
the NRA, which, however, has no | 


powers of enforcement, the agree- 
ment being purely voluntary. 
There is no inclusion in the sub- 
mitted agreement of the provisions 
of Section 7a of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, which would 
bind the industry to recognize the 
right of employes to organize and 
to bargain collectively with repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing. 
However, there now is the Wag- 


EE = 


or disapproval. 

Once approval is given, then the 
powers of the Trade Commission Act 
would come into force. Violations 
of the agreement 
would be enforceable by cease and 
desist orders of the Commission. 
If these orders were violated then 
recourse would be had to the courts. 

This applies, however, only to 
“Group One” rules. Compliance 


What the Commission really does 
is to give its opinion that the 
agreements entered into by industry 
are not in violation of the anti-trust 
laws. 

A number of industries are con- 
tinuing the price controls that they 
exercised under NRA. FTC officials 
are watching this development and 
there may be proceedings before 
long to test out the question whether 
such controls are a violation of the 
anti-trust laws. 
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N July 1910, we founded the American Oil Com- 
pany. It was a very small beginning, and there 
was no excitement except in the hearts of the few 
of us who were handling the affairs of the new- 


born company. 


“Our equipment was very simple—nowadays it would 
be called primitive. Our policy was just as simple, but far 
more important. For a good policy endures, while equip- 


ment wears out. 


x KW OK 


“That policy was—and still is—to offer honest values, 
honestly described, to market distinctive and better pro- 
ducts, to constantly work towards their improvement, to 
sell them at fair prices, and to render efficient service. 
That policy developed AMOCO-GAS, the original special 
motor fuel. It created AMOCO Motor Oil—Orange 
AMERICAN GAS-—and the long line of other quality 
petroleum products we sell. 


“In line with this policy we recently improved 
AMOCO-GAS. And very soon now—we’ll announce an 


improvement in another of our products. 


“Twenty-five years have passed, and 25 years is a 
pretty good age in a business as young as the petroleum 
business. This company has grown to be a major factor 
in the industry. We have large refineries, and an extensive 
marketing system from Maine to Florida and inland. But 
what we value most of all is our splendid organization and 
the fine public good-will toward us. 


“We sincerely thank all of our associates, dealers, 
other customers and friends whose support and approval 
have made this 25th Anniversary possible.” 


a ihn Ee a 
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Chairman of the Board 
ERICAN OIL COMPANY 


CAmericas Oil Company 
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QOCIAL Security Bill nears end of legisla- 
tive journey. 
+ * *k * 

November 1—Pay rolls instead of Relief 
rolls? 

*x* * * 

Works of National Youth Administration 
launched. 

oe * 

Federal dollars pave way for modern edu- 
cation. 

*x* * * 

MBRACING old-age pensions, unemployment 

insurance and child welfare features, the 
Administration’s omnibus social security pro- 
gram has moved another notch upward on the 
legislative path. 

After a month of deliberation, Senate and 
House conferees on the measure have agreed on 
all disputed parts except Senator Clark’s amend- 
ment relating to private pension plans. 

The Clark plan would exempt from the Gov- 
ernment tax those employers and concerns which 
have pension plans satisfactory to the Social Se- 
curity Board. 

Sent back to both houses for a test vote, the 
House supported the Administration by refusing 
to concur in the amendment. The Senate, how- 
ever, insisted on retaining this feature in the bill, 


Private Pension Plans 


Clashing Views on the Effects 
of the Clark Amendment 


ADMINISTRATION believes the Clark 
amendment would enable employers to dis- 
criminate against older employes by adopting 
pension plans which might be subject to manipu- 
lation and avoidance of the New Deal objectives 
of providing security in workers’ advanced years, 
It is further argued that exemption of com- 
panies operating their own pension systems from 





—Wide World 


BACK TO THE “BREADLINE” 
Local relief depots in Des Moines re-institute 
the breadline as six leading bakeries involved 
in a strike with employes donate their prod- 
ucts to the county relief administration. In 
addition to the breadline, routine relief ad- 

ministration went on as usual. 











the Federal tax not only would lay the bill open 
to serious Constitutional question but would en- 
tail a vastly larger administrative set-up. 

On the other hand, Representative Treadway 
(Rep.), of Stockbridge, Mass., argued that re- 
jection of the amendment “is just another in- 
dication of the present intention of the Admin- 
istration to endeavor to control all business—to 
concentrate power in Washington. 

When the controversy over the Clark amend- 
ment is settled the bill will be ready for sub- 
mission to the White House. 


OTHER DIFFERENCES 

Other differences between House and Senate 
measures were ironed out. 

The Social Security Board to be established 
as an independent agency. In this case the 
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Q.—wWhat are the chief imports and exports of 
this country? 

A—Unmanufactured cotton leads all other ex- 
ports in value, $372,755,000 in 1934. Automobiles 
and parts take second place, $190,208,000. Leaf 
tobacco, third place, $124,259,000. Of 25 items 
listed by Department of Commerce, paints, pig- 
ments and varnishes are in last place, $14,214,000. 
Total exports for year, $2,133,414,000. 

Coffee, valued at $133,154,000, was the chief im- 
port in 1934. Then followed: Cane sugar, $116,- 
519,000; crude rubber, $101,532,000; newsprint 
paper, $76,272,000. Total imports for year, 
$1,634,834,000. 

x*k 

Q—What is the total value of Government 
gold-clause bonds outstanding which will be af- 
fected by the proposed ban placed on suits to 
recover. 

A.—Approximately $10,600,000,000 of such bonds 
are now in the hands of investors. 

x ** 

Q.—Did the drought lessen number of horses 
in this country as it did cattle? 

A—To some extent, although other causes, such 
as mechanization of farm ‘work has lessened 
number of draft animals required. Agriculture 
Deparment estimates 11,827,000 horses and 4,- 
795,000 mules in the country last Jan. 1. This 
is 10 million animals fewer than 15 years ago. 
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News of Governmental Activities Affecting Social Welfare—Food and 
Health— What the Relief Agencies Are Doing 


+ + 
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HE WORK OF PWA 


Throughout the country, new schools are arising, old schools are being replaced, remodeled and extended, and educational facilities in general are 
receiving a much-needed boost as the Federal Government through the PWA provides funds for a vast educational building program. Top row 
photos, left to right: This one-room school, built before the Revolution, and in service nearly 160 years, has been replaced (with four other old schools) 
by the school in the adjoining photo, which contains modern classrooms such as the one shown, Lower row, left to right: A section of the new dormi- 
tory buildings for men at the University of West Virginia; the finishing touches on a new dormitory at the University of Minnesota; and a new Arts 


Building of the Bell State 





Teachers’ College in Muncie, Ind. (See col, 5.) 











House conferees receded on the House provis- 
ions for placing it in the Department of Labor. 
The administration of aid to dependent children 
also goes under the Social Security Board. 

The Russell amendment, providing for partici- 
pation by States which, for constitutional reas- 
ons, are prevented from voting a fund to match 
that of the Federal Government, was modified 
and agreed to. 

In its accepted form the Russell amendment 
provides that, in States with constitutional bar- 
riers, cities and counties may take over the re- 
sponsibility of matching Federal funds, 

The LaFollette amendment, providing that 
in unemployment insurance States may adopt 
the Wisconsin plan, the pool plan or some other 
plan, was retained. 


SCOPE OF SYSTEM 


It was decided to make the unemployment 
features applicable to employers of eight per- 
sons or more who have been at work for 20 
weeks or more. The House version was four em- 
ployes and 20 weeks and the Senate provision 
was four persons and 13 weeks. 

A Senate amendment providing Federal grants 
to match State pensions for the blind was 
adopted and liberalized to eliminate the provis- 
ion that such persons be permanently blind. 

Under the bill as now framed, all employes 
except casual and agricultural labor, domestic 
servants, Federal and State workers and those 
employed for religious, scientific, charitable, lit- 
erary or educational organizations, would be- 
gin in 1937 to pay a Federal tax of 1 per cent 
on their wages up to $3,000 a year. 


RATES TO RISE 


This tax for compulsory old-age pensions 
would be increased gradually until it reaches 
3 per cent for 1949 and thereafter. Employers 
would match that tax. 

Employes would be eligible for old-age annui- 
ties at the age of 65 and must relinquish steady 
employment at that age to receive them. The 
annuities would range from $17.50 a month for 
a worker with an average monthly salary of $100 
who had paid the tax for five years, to $51.25 for 
a worker with the same average who had been 
taxed for 40 years. 

For starting pensions at once to older workers 
on a State matching basis, the Federal Govern- 
ment would allot $49,750,000 for 1936. 

In fostering State unemployment insurance 
systems a pay-roll tax would be levied to swell 
Government funds. In addition the Federal 
Government would appropriate other sums for 
maternal, child and public welfare, 


Ending the Dole System 


Work-Relief Chiefs Hope to 
Employ 3,500,000 by Nov. 1 


Go4L OF FEDERAL relief officers is the end 
of the dole by Nov. 1. Here is the strategy 
back of Administrator Hopkins’ offensive: 

A promise by the Works Progress Administra- 
tor that millions of dollars will be pouring into 
every State by Aug. 1, when the groundwork for 
transferring the needy from relief rolls to Fed- 
eral pay rolls will have been laid. 

Official reports from the States to the FERA 
reveal that the need for unemployment relief 
has declined steadily since Jan. 1 of this year, 
with the exception of a small increase in March. 

Last week work-relief officials planned to have 
some 3,500,000 needy at work by Nov. 1. By that 
time they hope to have had some success in forc- 
ing political subdivisions to provide for the 4,- 
000,000 unemployables unfit to take advantage 
of the job program. 


Discontented ‘Colonists’ 
Some of FERA’s Alaskan 
‘Pioneers’ Quit Promised Land 


EANWHILE, things have not been going so 

smoothly as officials wish in the “Promised 
Land” colony of the FERA in Alaska. Last week, 
discontent was reported again among the 200 
midwestern families lifted from scorched farms to 
colonize the fruitful Matanuska Valley in cen- 
tral Alaska. 

Two more families were the latest to give up 
their 40-acre plots and Government credits of 
$3,000 to seek their fortune elsewhere. Several 
weeks ago nine other families decided they 
“weren’t interested” in farming and returned to 
the United States. 

Much of the original unrest was reported to 
be quieted with the arrival of Eugene Carr, 
“trouble-shooter” of the FERA. He has prom- 
ised to sift all complaints and to speed up the 
construction of permanent shelters for the colo- 
nists before the severe Winter weather begins. 


Aid for 125,000 Students 


Youth Administration to Provide 
Jobs at Universities 


AUBREY WILLIAMS, Director of the National 
Youth Administration, initiated the organiza- 
tion that, it is hoped, will extend a helping hand 
to more than 500,000 needy boys and girls 
throughout the country, with an announcement 
last week that financial help for approximately 
125,000 college and university students during the 
college year 1935-36 will be provided by the NYA. 
This, incidentally, is a continuation and ex- 
tension of the Federal aid program conducted by 
the FERA during the last half of the 1933-34 
college year and the college year 1934-35. 

All institutions of a collegiate or university 
character, provided they are organized as non- 
profit institutions, are eligible to participate in 
the program. Students must be selected from 
among. those who, without Federal help, would 
be unable to attend or to continue in college. 

The quota for each college is fixed at 12 per 
cent of the enrollment of the institution. A 
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A SALUTE FOR THE GIRL SCOUTS 

Lady Baden-Powell, wife of Sir Robert Baden- 

Powell, and international leader of the Girl 

Scouts, inspects national headquarters of the 

organization at Washington after a call upon 
President Roosevelt. 


























student will be permitted to earn as much as $20 
a@ month. 

What with the work-relief program in sight, 
and the National Youth Administration looming, 
officials of the CCC privately admit that the urge 
to enroll in the “tree army” isn’t as strong as it 
was last year. 

However, according to Robert Fechner, Director 
of the CCC, there has been established since 
June 15 a total of 333 additional camps with a 
new enrollment of 85,354 corps members. As of 
July 13, he said, the enrolled strength of the CCC 
was 388,000. The number of camps in operation 
on that date was 1,973. 

The strength of the corps eventually will be 
raised to 600,000 men, all taken from public re- 
lief rolls. 


The Pure Food Bill 


Efforts for Passage at This Session; 
. Depression and Health 


TILL WAITING to come through the legis- 
lative mill is the Senate-approved Copeland 
Pure Food and Drug Bill. 

Last week, Representative Rayburn (Dem.), of 
Bonham, Texas, who will steer the bill through 
the House Interstate Commerce Committee, told 
committeemen that President Roosevelt was de- 
sirous of seeing the measure enacted at this ses- 
sion to strengthen existing pure food and drug 
laws. 

Meanwhile, the Food and Drug Administration 
has embarked on a new campaign to safeguard 
the public against products which make extrava- 
gant claims of vitamin potency and against 
glandular preparations purporting to have 
remedial value. 


THE ‘VITAMIN DIVISION’ 

In commenting on the newly created Vitamin 
Division, W. G. Campbell, Chief of the Food and 
Drug Administration, said: 

“The vitamin field is one that has been widely 
exploited. These mysterious substances which 
give certain essential properties to foods have 
had an undoubted popular appeal. 

“Manufacturers and advertisers have not been 
slow to capitalize on this and the market has 
been flooded with many products of doubtful 
value, in addition to many of unquestioned im- 
portance from a nutritive standpoint.” 

Also created was a Pharmacological Division 
which will give protection to the public by an- 
alyzing new types of medicaments which are be- 
ing exploited. 

That the country’s relief population has been 
as free as it has been from disease is due in 
some measure to the food and nutrition work of 
more than 800 trained home economists serving 
43 State relief administrations. 


WORK OF NUTRITIONISTS 


Although it is too early to measure adequately 
results of the work in nutrition done by profes- 
sionally trained home economists in building up 
resistance to disease, Administrator Hopkins be- 
lieves that insofar as families on relief have been 
adequately fed during the emergency, the 
chances of their eventual rehabilitation have 
been enhanced and the disease factor lowered. 

“Public health officials point out it will be 
years before the full effect of the depression on 
health can be scientifically measured,” Mr. Hop- 
kins says. “And they refuse to be complacent 
over the fact that the consequences have not 
been evident already in terms of a higher death 
rate and an increase in tuberculosis and malnu- 
trition diseases. 

“However, they are thankful that the health 
of the country as a whole has held up and they 
give no small share of the credit to properly de- 
vised relief nutrition policies.” 
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The Little Red School 
Falls Before PWA 


Many Millions Allotted to Remedy 
Losses in Depression Years 


HERE is a Chinese proverb that a picture is 
worth 10,000 words. The illustrations to the 
left on this page tell a story of more than 1,000 
school and library projects being built with PWA 
allotments. 

When Public Works appeared on the educa- 
tional scene in 1933 the country’s schools were at 
a most crucial period. Statisticians of the Federal 
Office of Education after detailed surveys found 
that unemployment and NRA child labor restric- 
tions had increased the public-school enrollments 
by more than a million children. Depression and 
high interest rates had reduced the financing 
ability of the schools to a point where budgeting 
for capital outlays was impossible and construc- 
tion work of any kind for the schools had prac- 
tically reached a standstill. 


MORE THAN BRICK AND MORTAR 


It has been said that a school consists not of 
brick and mortar, but of the purposeful activity 
of boys and girls directed by capable and efficient 
teachers. Nevertheless, scientists generally agree 
that the quality of a school building exerts an 
important influence over the type of work that 
goes on within it. 

Therefore the $132,000,000 allotted by the PWA 
for 1,152 educational buildings in every section of 
the country was made with an eye to the thought 
that learning proceeds in a normal manner only 
when children are housed in buildings that are 
safe, clean and comfortable. 

A major portion of PWA’s money is being spent 
on elementary and secondary schools since it is 
known that desirable attitudes and character 
traits are developed with difficulty in young chil- 
dren unless their environment is wholesome. 


NOT LIKE IN OLDEN DAYS 


These new schools being built with Federal 
money are a far cry from the days of the Little 
Red Schoolhouse. Where once 50 or 60 children 
huddled over uncomfortable desks in one room, 
mansions of learning are arising. Science and 
modern mechanical skill have given the three 
Rs a mantle of steel and cement. Inside these 
mantles education has new allies in surgery-like 
science rooms, cool-tiled swimming pools, audi- 
toriums with cinema sound equipment and all 
the necessities for staging a nursery rhyme or a 
pageant, libraries, workshops, art studios and 
clubrooms. 


EVERY SECTION BENEFITS 


Every section of the country has benefited 
from these PWA school allotments which range 
in size from a grant of $600 for a one-story frame 
building in Edom, Texas, to a loan and grant of 
$8,285,000 to Los Angeles for repairs, replacements 
and reconstruction of 130 school plants, 

There has been the widest possible geographical 
distribution of funds. Grade schools were con- 
structed in far-off Honolulu. At the same time 
new facilities were provided in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. 

At Lyme, Connecticut, a building in use for 
nearly 160 years, was replaced with a modern 
structure under a PWA allotment, 


IN THE COLLEGES, ALSO 


Numbers of colleges and universities also have 
shares in the PWA program. Stadiums, dormi- 
tories, and other campus buildings are bringing 
added features to the gates of higher learning. 

Among the Federal projects are schools in 
Panama, the Virgin Islands and Alaska. Allot- 
ments also have been made for many new Indian 
schools. The Naval ‘Academy at Annapolis and 
the Military Academy at West Point also have 
benefited under the program. 

DEREK Fox. 
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UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICES—Methods used 
by employers in relations to workers which are 
listed by the new National Labor Relations Act as 
being unfair. They include: Discrimination for 
union activities, refusal to bargain, financial sup- 
port of unions. 

a 

CONDEMNATION PROCEEDINGS — Action of 
Government in buying up private property to 
make way for some project of public use. Court 
determines fair price for Government to pay. 
Federal Circuit Court of Appeals in Cincinnati 
has ruled that PWA has no right to condemn 
property for slum clearance. 

2. 8 S 

ENGROSSED BILL—Measure passed by either 
or both Houses of Congress but not yet ready for 
presidential approval. Subject either to passage by 
other House with amendments or being sent to 
conference. Printed in 14-point type, widely 
spaced, with lines numbered. If House bill, paper 
is white, and attested to by Clerk of House. If 
Senate measure, paper is blue and attested to by 
Secretary of Senate. 

” * ” 

ENROLLED BILL—Final form of measure so 
far as Congress is concerned. Printed, suppos- 
edly on parchment, but really on linen, 10-point 
type with lines close together so that nothing 
can be inserted. Signed by Speaker of House and 
Vice President or President of Senate. Ready for 
White House. 
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ON THE FARM FRONT: COURT DECISION IMPER 





HE same sort of constitutional 

trouble that destroyed NRA codes 
now threatens the AAA farm pro- 
gram. 

New Deal officials are faced with 
the dictum of a Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, which says: 

“The Federal Government has no 
power to send checks to farmers for 
not raising hogs, or not raising 
wheat, or not raising cotton.” 

Yet in the past two years more 
than $900,000,000 has flowed out of 
Washington to the pockets of indi- 
vidual farmers who signed contracts 
agreeing to cut down their produc- 
tion of “basic” commodities. Another 
$700,000,000 is obligated and $400,- 
000,000 more is likely to be obligated 
in the months ahead. 

That means two billion dollars in 
the process of being paid to farmers 
under a program of dubious legality. 


TRIPLE A CONFIDENT 

Is the plan, now participated in 
by more than 3,000,000 individual 
farmers to be upset by lower court 
rulings? 

Chester C. Davis, Administrator of 
the AAA, declares not. "He says that 
the Government is not to be slowed 
down by a two-to-one decision of a 
Circuit Court of Appeals at Boston, 
which held that the farm program, 
like the NRA program, is troubled 
by: 

1. An excessive delegation of legis- 
lative power to the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, who sets the rates of proc- 
essing taxes. 

2. An over-extension of Federal 
authority to deal with farm produc- 
tion inside individual States. Pro- 
duction, the court held, is not inter- 
state commerce and consequently a 
tax levied by Congress to help con- 
trol production in reality is not a 
legal tax. 

Mr. Davis frankly admits that if 
this thesis of the lower courts is up- 
held by the Supreme Court then the 
New Deal plans for farmers are 
wrecked. 

But two considerations enter to 
temper official concern over the 
final outcome. 


PATCHING UP THE ACT 
One is the prospect that Congress 


will enact amendments to the AAA 
that are designed to remedy the dele- | 


gation of power problem. This is the 
phase of the present law most at- 
tached by judges. 

The second is the hope that the 
Supreme Court will consider proc- 
essing taxes solely as taxes and re- 
fuse to look behind their validity as 
taxes to pass on the use made of the 
revenue that they raise. 

The whole issue revoives around 
the processing tax—a New Deal 
creation that has been applied for 


two years with little public atten- 


tion. 

Just what is this tax, what use is 
made of the money raised by it, and 
what part does it play in the New 
Deal? 


THE PROCESSING TAX 

The tax provides the funds that 
make the wheels of the whole AAA 
farm program go round. Take it 
away and those wheels soon would 
stop turning. 

Processing taxes are what their 
name implies, a Federal tax levied 
on the commodities specified by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and by Con- 
gress at the time that they are 
turned into shape for consumption. 
They are applied as follows: 

Wheat—30 cents a bushel. 

Cotton—4.2 cents a pound. 

Hogs—2.25 cents a pound. 

Corn—5 cents a bushel. 

Tobacco—about 4 cents a pound. 

Sugar—'2 cent a pound, 

Peanuts—1 cent a pound. 
Rice—1 cent a pound. 


FORMULA OF THE TAX 

Congress has worked out a for- 
mula that it has given the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture-to apply. This 
formula is based on the relation- 
ship of agricultural prices to indus- 
trial prices. 

It provides that the Secretary 
shall determine the amount of in- 
dustrial goods that the given agri- 
cultural commodity would have 
bought in 1909 to 1914. Then he is 
to determine the amount that the 
Same commodity would buy today. 
The difference in price relationship 
between the two then is supposed 
to represent the rate of tax. 

Thus, if a bushel of wheat on the 
open market is selling at 80 cents, 
and the Secretary determines that 
it should sell at $1.10 to give the 
farmer the same purchasing power 
that he had before the war, then 
the processing tax would be 30 cents. 

The trouble is that prices fluc- 
tuate widely, both up and down, 
during the year, but the tax, once 
set, stays throughout the period. 


PASSING OUT MILLIONS 

By applying the formula outlined 
above, the AAA iffiposed the taxes 
that are listed. Those taxes in op- 
eration have produced 
amounts of revenue. 
until recently was above $40,000,000 
a month. Since court attack has 
opened on the tax, with more than 
150 cases under consideration, the 


tax collections have fallen to about 


$20,000,000 a month 
What happens to that revenue? 
The money goes into the general 
funds of the Treasury. From there 





large | 
The amount | 





‘The Decision Against Processin g Taxes 


and Its Effects—Possible Collapse 


| of Crop Control 





it is siphoned out into the country 
by another system—one that came 
under fire in the decision of the Bos- 
ton Circuit Court of Appeals. 

If processing taxes are found by 
the Supreme Court to be illegal, 
then concerns that have paid taxes 
would be tempted to sue to get back 
the millions that they had paid. 
Congress has voted, however, to bar 
suits of this kind unless the com- 
pany suing can prove actual loss. 


MILLIONS OF TAX CONTRACTS 


The New Deal farm program, 
known as the domestic allotment 
plan, is based on the idea that pro- 
duction of principal farm products 
must be reduced nearer to the level 
of demand, just as industrial pro- 
duction is reduced. The AAA pro- 
vides the machinery to bring about 
that adjustment. 

An agent of the government goes 
out to an individual farmer and 
agrees to rent from him a portion 
of the land that he formerly planted 
to wheat, or to cotton or to tobacco. 
He offers a contract agreeing to pay 
that farmer a definite rental for the 
piece of property. In that contract 
the farmer promises to hold the 
acres out of use, or to use. them as 
the government specifies. Uncle 
Sam on his part agrees to send a 
check. 

There are more than 3,000,000 of 
these contracts, involving a million 
cotton farmers, nearly 800,000 wheat 
farmers, over a million corn-hog 
farmers and large numbers of other 
farmers. 

To fulfill them the government 
has obligated itself to pay $1,600.- 
000,000. It already has paid out 
$900,000,000 of that amount, and is 
in the process of obligating itself 
to pay about $400,000,000 above the 
total now incurred. 


WHO PAYS THE TAX? 

Who pays the tax? Debate cen- 
ters around that question. An an- 
swer varies with each commodity, 
and with the supply and demand 
situation in that commodity. 
Officials are convinced that the 
consumers pay the tax on wheat. 
It adds about 42 cent to the cost of 
a pound loaf of bread. The tax 
amounts to $1.35 on a barrel of flour. 

The tax on cotton, in the official 
view, partly is paid by the consumer, 
partly by the textile mill and 
partly by the farmer himself. The 
consumer may pay about 5 cents on 











a shirt, or 15 cents on a pair of 
overalls. 
The tax on hogs, so officials think, 
| largely is paid by the farmer him- 
self. He is glad to pay it, so the 
argument goes, because he gains 
thereby a higher price for his 
product resulting from the adjusted 
supply. 

The tax on tobacco admittedly is 
borne by the tobacco companies. 

The tax on sugar is borne by the 
Federal Government, which loses 
customs receipts about equal in 
amount to the tax. This is the re- 
sult of a complicated tie-up with 
tariffs on sugar. 

What would be the effect of a 
break-down in the farm program? 

First of all, Mr. Davis insists that 








the Federal Government is obligated 
to pay all contracts now entered 
into with farmers, or about to be en- 
tered into. 

If a decision shouid come in De- 
cember, as expected, then there still 
might be outstanding contracts 
amounting to well above $500,000,000. 
Money to meet these contracts, in 
the view of AAA officials, would be 
forthcoming either from the Federal 
Treasury direct, or from the $4,000,- 
000,000 work relief fund. One pro- 
vision of that fund opens the way 
to its use to pay farm benefits. 


ANOTHER WAY OUT? 
An end of processing taxes, still 


| would leave the way open to con- 


tinue the present program with 
money directly appropriated from 
the Treasury, provided the Su- 
preme Court did not hold the entire 
idea illegal. But Mr. Davis believes 
that the Treasury could not long be 
expected to carry the bounty burden. 

Destroy the present program, and 
what type of control would remain? 
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There would be remnants of the 
existing set-up in the form of a few 
scattered “marketing agreements.” 


MEANS END TO “CONTROL” 


But the major commodity control 
programs would be destroyed. De- 
struction would come, too, at a time 
when a return of favorable weather 
has provided the country with sup- 
plies of commodities larger than the 
people at home can consume. There 
is a problem, either of curtailing 
production, or of finding foreign 
markets for the surplus. 

This has given rise to renewed agi- 
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| the sale abroad of 





tation for what is known as an “ex- 
port debenture” farm plan. 
The idea of the export debenture 


ILS AAA 


is to use Federal funds to finance | 


surplus farm 
products. 

But Henry A. Wallace, Secretary 
of Agriculture, insisted that any at- 
tempt to finance exports would lead 
to retaliation from other export 
countries. Officials also point out 
that there might not be much pub- 
lic support for a plan that would in- 
volve use of American dollars to help 
foreigners to get their food more 
cheaply than Americans can have it. 








The cry would be, so this argument 
goes, for use of the dollars to finance 
the sale of the food to Americans on 
a lower cost basis. 

Would there be economic effects 
from the destruction of the farm 


| plan? 


} 
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Farmers now are among the chief 
buyers of industrial goods. A meas- 
ure of prosperity has returned to 
the country regions. They are get- 
ting bounty checks and are receiv- 
ing fairly high prices for most 
products. As a result millions of 
farmers have money to spend for 
the first time in some years. 
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about the truck you buy, 
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tion after a year of hard wear? 


six - wheel 
mM Prices as low as $400 f. o. b. factory, © 
for ¥-ton 6-cylinder chassis. i 


SUIT of shoddy materials may stand the test 
of a sunny afternoon. But what of its condi- 
And, likewise, what 
at the end of a year's 


A short try-it-on-the-job demonstration cannot 
tell you what you're going to find out after long 
mileage. And that’s what you want to know when 
you buy. Brilliant performance is common enough 
in most new trucks today, but not all trucks can 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave, of America 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 





Example of de luxe styling for Interna ’ 
tional Trucks. The modern International 
line fits all hauling needs—sizes from 


units. © 


for long. 





For Long Hard Mileage and 
Economy Spread Over the Years 


continue to give you trouble-free, low-cost service 


By far the greater part of a truck’s economy is 
in lasting stamina —a steady procession of ton- 


miles delivered over a period of years. That is be- 
ing proved by Internationals, at the hands of 


thousands upon thousands of owners. 

Put your faith in International’s 30-year repu- 
tation for quality. Solve your hauling problem 
through International ownership, and turn your 
mind to other problems. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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GETT & Myrns 


Tornacco Co. 


Chesterfield... me cigarette thats MILDER 
Chesterfield ... the cigarette that TASTES BETTER 






Chesterfields are mild—mild 
but not flat. That’s one reason why. 


And they have plenty of taste—without 


being harsh. That’s another reason why. 


Everybody knows They Satisfy — 


just about all any cigarette can do. 
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How Press Views 
Social Security Bill 


MAJORITY OPPOSE MEASURE AND 
CLARK AMENDMENTS TO 
PROVIDE EXEMPTIONS. 











The Federal Social Security Bill, pend- 
ing in Congress, arouses discussion anew, 
because of added amendments. The bill, 
as changed, has the approval of 37 per 
cent of the newspapers which comment 
on the present provisions, and is opposed 
by 63 per cent. 


(THE MAJORITY of the press objects to the 

Clark amendment to the Social Security Bill, 
which would exempt from the legislation those 
private companies which have set up retirement 
pension plans of their own of an equal or higher 
standard than the Government plan. 

The Russell amendment to the same measure 
would permit States which have no old-age pen- 
sion systems of their own to draw from the Fed- 
eral Treasury for the cost of supporting their 
aged poor. 

The Oklahoma News (Ind.) raises vigorous ob- 
jections to both amendmenis 9on the grounds 
that “exemption would wreck the whole Federal 
old-age reserve account” and that the second 
amendment “is unfair to old-age pension States 
and would dissipate much of the subsidy fund.” 


A ‘FANTASTIC’ PROGRAM? 


An insurance expert is quoted by the Sarato- 
ga Springs (N. Y.) Saratogian ‘Ind.) as stating 
that there is danger that “a politically minded 
Corigress would disregard actuarial theory,” and 


Most Papers Willing 
Congress Adjourn 


SEVENTY PER CENT OF COMMENT- 
ING EDITORS SUGGEST RESPITE 
FROM LAWMAKING 














Advice to Congress to quit work and 
go home for a rest comes from all parts 
of the country through 70 per cent of the 
commenting newspapers. However 30 
per cent would have the national law- 
makers clear the legislative decks before 
the national campaign begins. 


HE country is convinced that enacting legis- 
lation in warm weather is a difficult task, 
and many predict doubtful results. It is pointed 
out that clashes have been too frequent at the 
Capital, and Dr. Copeland’s advice in favor of 
immediate adjournment is widely quoted. 

In reply to those who advocate suspension of 
proceedings, arguments are made in favor of 
completing whatever program is likely to be 
a@eeptable. 


“EASE FOR JANGLED NERVES” 


“Time off to let a little grass grow on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, between the White House and 
Capitol Hill,” thinks the Danville (Ill.) Commer- 
cial-News (Ind.), “might rid the New Dealers 
of those jarred heels which come from pound- 
ing the hard pavements so much.” 

The statement by Dr. Royal S. Copeland, Dem- 
ocratic Senator from New York, that “many an 
operation has been spoiled by a tired surgeon,” 
and that “if Congress stays long enough, legis- 
lation will be spoiled by tired doctors,” impresses 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.) as a 
“good diagnosis of the situation.” And the Bul- 
letin adds: 


“TAKE IT EASY” NEXT YEAR 


“The business body. of the nation, which is 
to be subject to the knife, is nervous and nigh 
exhausted. Congress would do well to go home, 
get some rest for itself, and afford a period of 
quiet for the nation.” 

It is suggested by the Boston Transcript 
(Rep.) that “Congress is as tired of working 
overtime as the country is tired of having it still 
in session these hot July days.” 

Advantages to be found in completing the 
work of the present session are set forth by the 
Canton (Ohio) Repository with the argument 
that “Congressmen are being asked to work a 
little longer now, for the sake of taking it easy 
next year.” 


MAY BE LONGEST SESSION EVER 


“If the present session does not adjourn until 
Sept. 1,” states the Savannah (Ga.) Morning 
News (Dem.) “it will have lasted exactly 241 days, 
only two days short of eight full months. That 
would make it one of the jongest sessions on 
record. Only 23 of the 170 preceding sessions 
would have lasted longer. Six of these were for 
more than 300 days. 

“On the other hand, the two sessions of the 
first New Deal Congress were unusually short. 
The first lasted only 100 days and the 1934 ses- 
sion lasted only 167 days. ' 

“The longest special session was that called by 
President Wilson on April 7, 1913; to enact tariff 
and banking and currency legislation. That 
session did not adjourn until the following Dec. 
1, 239 days later, and on that day the regular 
session began. The latter did not adjourn until 
Oct. 24, 1914, so that Congress was in session 
steadily for more than a year and a half (567 
days). 











Cartoonist Evans in the Columbus Dispatch 


They Will Probably Open up an Old Pocket 











that “the program is so fantastic that it should 
not*be considered as a practical possibility.” 

“The 13 non-pension States,” says the Indian- 
apolis Times (Ind.), “had just as much advance 
warning that the Federal Government would de- 
velop a security program to help the States that 
help themselves, And it would be unfair to per- 
mit these 13 States to draw more than their share 
of the $50,000,000 annual Federal subsidy. 

“It would be not an encouragement to State 
cooperation, but to State neglect, parsimony and 
rapacity. It is strange indeed that the South, so 
jealous of States’ rights, should be shirking 
States’ duties.” 


AMENDMENT FAVORED 

Arguing for the Clark amendment, the Wash- 
ington Evening Star (Ind.), declares: : 

“Many private employers have pioneered in 
the field of retirement pensions; they have 
plans of their own of far higher standard than 
the Government requirements. Why, if they 
have done voluntarily what the Government is 
seeking to accomplish by legislative coercion, are 
they to be charged in advance with seeking loop- 
holes by which they may evade their own re- 
quirements? 

“If not exempted, on the other hand, the tend- 
ency will be to pull down the structure of pri- 
vate pensions to the lower level of the compuls- 
ory Government plan.” 





Quips in the News 


Pithy Comments by Nation’s Edi- 
tors of Various Events of the Day 


Woes of Congress 
There are two classes of constituents who 
continually annoy Congressmen—those who 
know what they want, and those who don't.— 
Atlanta Journal, 
* * * 


Making Father Work? 

The success of that Wagner Labor Relations 
Act is understandable if it has anything to do 
with making relatives work—Yakima (Wash.) 
Morning Herald. 

* * * 
Defiance from Texas 

Congress might be “gagged” into passing the 
soak-the-rich tax scheme—but there’s no way 
to gag either the citizenry or the Supreme Court. 
—San Antonio (Tex.) Evening News. 

x * x 
Can’t Turn Him Loose 

Despite the unemployment situation there 
seem to be enough jobs to go around to supply 
Hugh Johnson.—Miami (Fla.) Herald. 

x * * 


“Brewster’s Millions” 

Passamaquoddy must be the Indian spelling 
for “Brewster’s Millions.”—Charleston (8. C.) 
Evening Post. 

* * * 
Jest from the Classies 

Maine is so excited about the power project 
now, that we understand Latin students in high 
schools up there find themselves saying “qui 
quae, Quoddy.”—Worcester (Mass.) Evening 
Gazette. 

x * * 
Where’ll They Get Them? 

When the process of soaking the rich gets 
under way the poor will do well to put up their 
umbrellas.—Toledo Blade. 

.. <'s 
Work Less Attractive 

Curiously enough, the share-the-wealth plan 
is vastly more popular than schemes for shar- 
ing the work.—Sacramento Bee, 

x * * 
When Pavements Sizzle 

Doubtless hot language is a natural reaction 
to the hot weather in Washington.—Lowell 
(Mass.) Evening Leader, 

















Blind Man’s Bluff 





| Cartoonist Warn in the Scranton Times 





Lobby Hunt 


From the Buffalo Evening News (Rep.): 


]F Senator Black and his colleagues institute 

an impartial and thoroughgoing investigation 
they will probably discover that bait temptingly 
held out to candidates by the utilities companies 
was infinitesmal in comparison with the $4,- 
880,000,000 work relief fund which Administration 
officials engaged in lobbying for the Wheeler- 
Rayburn measure were crude enough to mention 
as they sought converts for their crusade against 
the innocent investors in private industry. 


_ - 


From the Worcester (Mass.) Evening Gazette 
(Ind.): 


RACTICES that have prevailed there for 

years, and are taken for granted by seasoned 
Congressmen, can be given a sinister appearance, 
and can stir up no end of commotion, if broad- 
cast in the press. Committee members can pay 
off old scores and put almost any opponent in a 
bad light when they get him on the witness 
stand. Very little of lasting value is to be ex- 
pected from this sort of thing, if it gets going in 
vigorous fashion, 
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(Editor’s Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of marimum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Judiciary and New Deal 

Sir:—In an article in the Forum for 
June, 1930, Professor Felix Frankfurter 
says: 

“In all governments there must be or- 
gans for finality of decision. In a Union 
of States like ours with the respective 
powers of the States and the Union dis- 
tributed in the Constitution in necessar- 
ily broad terms, a detached and strong 
(Supreme) court is the most dependable 
mechanism for adjusting controversies 
between State and nation. * * * The 
power of the court to mediate between 
the State and the nation in interpreting 
the commerce clause must be left in- 
tact. * * * Here is an area of conflict 
in which peace must be preserved by the 
Supreme Court.” 

Professor Frankfurter recognizes that 
to destroy the power of the Supreme 
Court and to make Congress the final 
judge of the constitutionality of its 
own acts is to destroy States rights and 
our federal system. And yet when the 
New Deal seemed doomed by the recent 
decisions of the Court and when Pro- 
fessor Frankfurter rushed to Washing- 
ton to go into a huddle with the rest 
of the inner circle of New Dealers, a 
campaign to destroy the power of the 
Court was evidenily decided upon. 
States rights and our federal system 
must be destroyed that the New Deal 
may live. ‘ 

Apparently the people will not destroy 
them wittingly by amending the Consti- 
tution, but they may be infeigled into 
destroying them unwittingly and indi- 
rectly by destroying their protector, the 
Supreme Court. Hence the program of 
plainly unconstitutional legislation. 

Whether we shall fall into the trap 
and visit our displeasure on the Supreme 
Court when it is repeatedly forced to 
play the part of obstructionist or 
whether we shall be wise enough to lay 
the blame where it belongs, time alone 
will tell. L. M. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

x~*rk 


Faith in the Leader 

Sir:—I am an old woman, born during 
the Civil War and inheriting some of the 
fighting blood of my father, who was 
an outstanding figure in the war and in 
thé reconstruction period that followed. 
We are in the midst of another conflict 
that will probably have equally im- 
portant and far-reaching results. We 
have, I believe, a commander-in-chief 
whose leadership and courage match 
those of Ulyssess Grant, Abraham Lin- 
coln and even Robert E. Lee. I agree 
with H. G. Wells that our President 
while, of necessity, a politician, is ex- 
alted to a plane far beyond the reach of 
many (or most) of his critics. * * * 





I don’t mind honest criticism—there 
are usually two sides to a question—but 
when an insinuation of ulterior motives 
is injected into every comment on the 
Administration’s humane and heroic ef- 
forts to put this country on a safe and 
sane basis, I draw the line. 

I know of several votes including my 
own that it will not be necessary to buy 
with money appropriated to relief. 
Abita Springs, La. SUSAN H. POOL. 

x*e 


Other: Leaders Lacking? 

Sir:—I am not in accord with every- 
thing Mr. Roosevelt is doing. I con- 
sider many of his policies fraught with 
danger. I think the Government is 
spending too much money. I do not 
believe the unemployment situation re- 
quires any such expenditures of money 
as we are witnessing. 

But I want to know what those who 
oppose Mr. Roosevelt, plan to do in re- 
gard to this relief problem. What have 
they to offer to cut down unemployment, 
or are they going to just hope business 
will pick up? What concrete program 
can they offer to make business better? 

It seems to me that the reason why 
the oppostion to Mr. Roosevelt has ac- 
complished so little up until now is be- 
cause the average American sees no op- 
position leader who he is certain is 
considering the best interest of all 
Americans. Each leader seems to be 
voicing the interest of one class of fac- 
tion of the American people. 

I think the country is crying for lead- 
ership devoid of partisanship. In fact 
I think the nation’s weathering of the 
present crisis without serious social 
trouble may depend on such leadership. 

Yet where is the man? I fail to see 
him anywhere. D. T. THOMSON. 
New York City. 


x*rek 


Relief in Florida 


Sir:—I-speak from certain knowledge 
of conditions in this section of Florida 
where I conduct. a farm. Relief condi- 
tions are simply abominuble and the 
Government ought at once to look into 
the niggardly and cruel policy employed 
at the relief offices while those who are 
actuaries therein sit indifferent and turn 
deserving applicants away by the scores 
* * * What should one believe when de- 
serving men with families can obtain no 
more than $1.25 a week .o buy bread? 
Palmetto, Fla. WILLIAM L. STONE. 

: x**re 


“Voice of Reason” 

Sir:—I have most carefully read your 
recent article, “The Voice of Reason.” 
It's closing words should be carried at 
the masthead of The United States 
News: “The voice of reason can and 
must prevail in America above the din 
of the demagogues.” 

But that voice must speak in thun- 
dertones. Many are sensitive to siren 
voices, but deaf to the “sound of sense.” 
Helena Station, Ky. « F. K. STRUVE 
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Saved From Tin Bills 

Sir:—All you do is knock Roosevelt and 
his policies. If it hadn’t been for Roose- 
velt and his policies, the people in this 
drought-stricken heart of the dust bowl 
would have had tin bills by now and 
been out picking with the chickens. 
Elkhart, Kans. Cc. 8S. McCLUNG. 
New York City. 
x*** 


Executive vs. Court 

Sir:—Your editorials ring true. When 
the Chief Executive questions the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court it is time 
to say; “Choose ye whom you would 
serve.” Keep up the fight. Millions of 
real Americans are behind you. 
Skyland, N. C. J. W. CRADDOCK. 


x** 


Townsendism in the West 
Sir:—The Townsend Plan is still very 

strong indeed in the 11 Western States. 

The fact that it has 30 million sup- 

porters, mostly voters, will surely make 

it a powerful factor in coming elections. 

Paisley, Ore. DR. G. H. HANSON. 

x*xwr 


Approves Editorial 

Sir:—Congratulations on that fine 
piece of writing in your editorial of 
July 8. 

I predict that when this age of 
fallacy has passed, men of judgment and 
reason will turn back to some oi your 
current writings as highlights of this 
era of economic madness. 
New York City, N. Y. 

xx 


Bigger and Better Oases 

Sir:—The Administration has made 
millions of beggars, and our preatest 
problem now is to plan to get out from 
under this burden of relief. 

With a concerted effort, the work- 
relief billions could be used to bring 
real prosperity, for many practical proj- 
ects are available, calling in large 
measure for expenditures for actual 
labor. - 

For example, if just a few hundred 
millions of the work-relief fund were 
spent in the arid west, drilling wells 
where there is an under-stratum of 
water, building 2 small lake at each of 
them with windmills to flow water into 
these lakes, and planting timber cal- 
culated to draw moisture, that arid 
area could be made the garden spot of 
America for health and happiness. 
Little Rock, Ark. Cc. S. THOMPSON. 

xe 


Disgusted With AAA 

Sir:—As to Government officials try- 
ing to tell the farmers how necessary 
the wheat reduction program is, if we 
could have a reduction program on 
bureaucrats and Government officials 
the country would be better off. * * * 

As I see it, and I have shared in 
benefit payments on wheat and corn- 
hog programs, it is the most unjust and 
un-American program ever conceived, 


J. W. DARR. 
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as it has reduced the laborers’ buying 

power, increased prices for all food- 

stuffs and clothes due to processing 

taxes, and reduced farmers’ buying 

power because they had less to sell. 

Riga, Michh HENRY SILVERHORN, 
x*x« * 


Changing Sentiment 
Sir:—Your sound editorials are in- 
structive and are thoroughly enjoyable. 
In this section of the country a 
change of sentiment is distinctly no- 
ticeable. Those who were in sympathy 
with the President at the start of his 
program, and the writer was among 
that number, now criticize him freely 
and openly and are convinced that he 
has surrounded himself with impracti- 
cal advisers, willing to postpone or 
sacrifice recovery on the altar of re- 
form and political advancement. 
Omaha, Nebr. J. W. HUGHES. 
x*k 


Doctor Prescribes 

Sir:—Franklin D. Roosevelt accepted 
the principles laid down by the great 
Democratic National Convention at 
Chicago. * * * These promises were re- 
newed on several occasions both be- 
fore and after the election; yet there is 
not a single principle that he has kept, 
beyond the return of booze. Had pre- 
election promises been kept we would 
now have been well on the road to re- 
covery. People have lost faith in such 
vacillation. * * * 

Recovery of the patient is in grave 
doubt unless treatment is changed. The 
remedy is consultation with practical 
men rather than puerile academic the- 
orists. DR. O. A. OREDSON. 
Duluth, Minn. 

x * * 


Cheaper Dollar Looks Bigger 
Sir:—With “Roosevelt Prosperity” a 

dollar looks as big now as a horse blanket 

looked before 1929. When will he bal- 

ance the budget as he promised. reduce 

taxes and get those chickens in the pots? 

Franklin, Pa. GEORGE B. FRY. 

ef 


Likes Independence 
Sir:—I like your publication because 
the news is in a “nutshell.” I like your 
independent spirit. You stand for truth 
and right, regardless of politics. 
West Palm Beach, Fla. G. C. SNYDER. 
x kek 


Too Long in the Red 

Sir:—Permit me to extend you my 
hearty congratulations on the issue of 
June 17. The pictogram, “Another year 
in the Red,” is exceedingly interesting 
and timely. 

In my opinion a publication like The 
United States News, read by those who 
have our country’s best interests at 
heart, will be the means of bringing the 
United States out of the Red into the 
Black. Keep up the good work 
New Haven, Ct. Cc. O. WOODRUFF. 








How Editors View 
Future of AAA 


FOUR-FIFTHS OF THOSE COM- 
MENTING EXPECT IT TO FAIL 
AS DID THE NRA 











Government control of crops and 
prices is reduced to a fading hope in the 
opinion of 82 per cent of papers com- 
menting on the AAA decision by the Fed- 
eral Circuit Court of Appeals in Boston. 
Most of the papers confidently expect the 
Supreme Court to sustain the decision 
but 18 per cent think some means will be 
found to continue benefits to farmers for 
curtailment of crops. 


'THE Boston ruling followed the reasoning of 

the Supreme Court in the NRA decision, de- 
clares the New York Times which, commenting 
on the latest blow to the New Deal, says: 

“The grounds of the court action—illegal dele- 
gation of power and overriding of the interstate 
commerce clause—are the same on which the 
Supreme Court declared NRA to be unconstitu- 
tional. Whether the same court will reach a 
Similar decision in the case of AAA is of course 
a question for the future. 

“Until it has given its opinion the ruling of the 
Circuit Court does not become final; but doubt- 
less we shall witness meantime an increase in the 
number of lawsuits (there are already more than 
150) involving the constitutionality of AAA and 
further resort to the withholding of tax pay- 
ments, a practice which has begun to cut deeply 
into the Government's revenues from this source. 

“Further ahead, in the event that the present 
decision is ultimately confirmed, lies a crisis for 
the Administration’s farm program—a choice be- 
tween abandoning the bounty system or attempt- 
ing to finance it directly from the public treas- 
ury.” 


SURRENDER OF POWERS 


“While everyone agrees to the desirability of 
restoring prosperity on the farm,” says the 
Roanoke (Va.) World-News (Dem.), “few have 
taken the trouble to examine a plan under which 
Congress has delegated both the power to levy 
taxes and the power to spend the proceeds of 
those taxes, abdicating both its taxing and its 
spending functions to an Administrative branch 
of the Government, 

“With the Congress giving up its powers is 
coupled the evident intention of reducing the 
courts to.a similar state of impotence, in order 
that all power and all authority may be placed 
in the executive branch of the government, 
which may then levy taxes and spend the pro- 
ceeds as it may see fit.” 


VIEWPOINT IN IOWA 


“The decision was not unexpected,” in the 
opinion of the Davenport (Iowa) Daily Times 
(Rep.), which states further: 

“The Constitution says ‘Congress shall have 
the power to lay and collect taxes.’ It does not 
say that a Cabinet member or any other official 
may exercise this power. It does not even pro- 
vide that Congress shall have the right to dele- 
gate this power. * * * 

“The AAA processing taxes have been levied 
upon a special group of consumers, collected 
though processors of the products and paid to 
the growers of these products.” 


INTRENCHED INTERESTS 


“Nothing is at hand to take the place of AAA, 
in restoring to the agricultural population the 
economic parity to which it is entitled,” accord- 
ing to the Richmond News Leader (Dem.), and 
that paper offers the comment on the future: 

“Were Mr. Roosevelt to make a fight for a 
basic change in the Constitution, in order simply 
to give him control over hours and wages under 
a new NIRA, he would be defeated. But if the 
army of office-holders and of industrial workers 
who had something to gain by NIRA is recruited 
by the millions of farmers who think AAA will 
help them—what then? 

“The principle of the division of the load of 
Government between State and nation is the 
framework of the Constitution. Could it long 
resist the assault of these elements, all of them 
clamorous for a fundamental change?” 

“If the finding-is sustained,” declares the New- 
ark (N. J.) Evening News (Ind.), “it will mean 
the end to Governmental control of crops and 
prices through use of the taxing power. The 
whole AAA structure will fall as flat as did that 
of the NRA.” 


LESSON FROM THE DECISION 


“It would seem from all these defeats in the 
courts,” suggests the Birmingham (Ala.) Age- 
Herald (Dem.), “that the judicial branch of the 
Government is well convinced that Congress has 
repeatedly gone wrong in its conception of the 
division between Federal and State powers. 

“Most of the cases in which the Government 
has been defeated have revolved around that 
point of the extent of Federal authority. Various 
provisions by which Congress sought to assume 
power which had not been delegated to it by the 
States have been rejected by the courts.” 

“The system that would control agriculture at 
the expense of industry and the public has been 
shaken,” asserts the New York Sun (Ind.), with 
the further comment that the decision “has 
spread dismay in the camps of those who still 
hoped the Federal Government could tighten its 
grip on private enterprise.” 
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France Would Economize—The 
Church and State 


F FALL COMES.—Time is rushing 
East Africa’s rainy season to a 
close. And those who are loath to 
see armed conflict on the plateaus 
of Abyssinia when they have dried 
off are clutching desperately at 
methods to stop the Italian war ma- 
chine. 

With plans for arbitration wrecked 
against obstinate Italian “manifest 
destiny,” the League of Nations 
Council is finally to come to grips 
with the realities of the issue the 
latter part of the month. It is sup- 
posed to meet to name the fifth ar- 
bitrator of the deadlocked commis- 
sion. 

Bui reports have it that a method 
may be worked out for bringing the 
whole controversy into the Geneva 
council chamber. Reports further 
have it that a pre-Geneva confer- 
ence between Great Britain, France 
and Italy may work out a “case” for 
the Fascist policy. 

To place publicly and officially on 
Ethiopia the opprobrium of a “slave- 
ridden” country, unfit for member- 
Ship in the League, and in need of 
a civilizing influence, would prob- 
ably save Geneva from performing 
the painful and delicate task of in- 
forming the head of the legions of 
Rome that his proposed action 
against Ethiopia is at variance with 
obligations under the Covenant and 


other commitments such as the 
Kellogg Pact. 
x* 
‘INALE?—Should the “deal” go 
through, and Geneva send Il 


Duce on his way to Africa with its 
blessing, then it may be that the 
future of the League is written in 
the sands. For small nations, as 


they have done in the past, willun- | 
doubtedly label the institution more | 
| Red Sea, but Il Duce was not in- 


strongly than ever as an instru- 
ment in the hands of the big pow- 
ers to be wielded only for their in- 
terests, while the little powers ask 
vainly for help. 

On the other hand, should the 
League be firm with Italy, it does 
not take a seer to predict that the 
Fascist State will repeat an un- 
pleasant chapter of League history 
written by Japan and Germany—it 
will withdraw. 

Some observers would look on 
misgivings than those with which 
they viewed the two previous cases. 


They point out that Japan was an 
Oriental country, somewhat re- 
moved from European politics, and 
Germany was not powerfyl enough 
to be active in directing policy 
Italy, on the other hand, is one of 
the original members of the League 
and has had a real hand in shap- 
ing its course 

If either course should be pursued 
by the Council in handling the East 
African situation, there are those 
who are ready to ask the disturbing 
question—Is the mnoble-purposed 
League of Nations approaching an 
inglorious finale? 

x*r 
aa | yN OUR WAY.”—An Italian 
newspaper appeared on the 

streets of Milan on July 17. It con- 
tained an article by Mussolini. Said 
the Italian leader through the 
printed column: 

“The dispute which has com- 
menced with arms now must be 
concluded with arms.” 


TIDE OF WORLD 


Geneva to Consider African Embroglio— 


Il Duce dipped into recent Ameri- | 
can political writing for his title— 


“On Our Way.” 


Meanwhile, the prelude to a 


| ment 


frenzied national support of war is | 


beginning—atrocity stories are now 
coming out of Africa. 
x** 
“a AM READY!”—On July 18, 44- 
year-old Haile Selassie I, de- 
scendant of King Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba, went before his 
parliament at Addis Ababa and 
called on his followers to defend to 
the death Ethiopia’s independence. 
Observers feel that the Emperor 
has thus given up hope of setttling 
the dispute peaceably. During the 
week Selassie had indicated his 
willingness to grant Italy some ter- 
ritory in exchange for a port on the 


terested. 

The Emperor 
ment: 

“I am ready to die with you—my 
people. Ethiopia knows how to 
fight to preserve her independence 
and sovereignty.” 

x** 


told his  parlia- 


(Q)NLOOKERS.—While the thea- 


ter of war operations is being 
made ready, those not directly in- 


| volved, but seriously interested, are | 
such Italian action with graver | watching closely. 


Great Britain has redistributed 


troops in Kenya Colony to protect ' 


the northern border which adjoins 
southern Abyssinia. 

Washington informed its diplo- 
mats abroad to keep foreign powers 
advised of this Government’s posi- 
tion in the Italian-Ethiopian crisis 

The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has appointed the fol- 
lowing group to study closely in 
connection with the State Depart- 
ment pending neutrality proposals: 
Senators Pittman, Robinson, Con- 
nally. Borah, and Johnson. 

The House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee has approved the McReynolds 
bill requiring the licensing of arms 
exports and imports 

x~*k 


FPRENCH ECONOMY—Pierre Laval, 


placed at the helm of France 
recently during a Cabinet crisis in- 
volving the future of the franc, 
presented his program to the coun- 
try during the week. The Cabinet, 
meeting in the historic clock room 
of the foreign office for 15 con- 
tinuous hours, finally on July 16 
adopted the 23 decrees presented by 
Monsieur Le Premier. President 
Lebrun at the Eiysee Palace immedi- 
ately signed them. 

A threefold purpose the decrees 
are expected to fulfill: to reduce 
government expenses, increase rev- 
enue, and lower the cost of living. 
Under the first, government salaries 
and coupon payments on govern- 
obligations are to be cut; 
under the second, income taxes are 
to be increased, and special heavy 
imposts are to be put on profits 
from munitions sales. Under the 
third, price reductions are to be 
effected in such items as rents, gas, 
electricity, coal and bread. 

x** 

‘HURCH AND STATE.—Washing- 

“ton took official notice during 
the week of the struggle going on 
in Mexico between the 
Catholic church and the Govern- 
ment, which has been placing limi- 
tations on the priesthood and for- 
mulating a program of “socialistic 
education” for the schools. 

On July 16, a delegation from 
Congress waited on the President 
and informed him that all religions 
are under fire in Mexico. 

The President stated that he was 
in entire sympathy with all people 
who make it clear that the Ameri- 
can people and the Government 
believe in freedom of religious wor- 
ship not only in the United States 
but also in all other nations. 

+. & @ 
NEW PURGES?—A new wave of 
~" anti-semitism and anti-Cathol- 
icism seems to be sweeping would- 
be Aryan Germany, Bitter attacks 
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Ir we trace the source of energy and alertness, it is in- 
variably revealed that the FOOD we eat and drink 
contributes most to the physical reactions of the body. 

Karo Syrup is a food containing an abundance of Dex- 
trose, one of the basic sources of body energy. Karo has 
been recognized for many years as a readily utilized source 
of quick energy for those who work hard, for invalids and 
elderly people who tire easily. 

Enjoy Karo as a spread on pancakes, waffles, bread, hot 
biscuits, etc. You will find you will not tire as readily 


and be more alert and active in carrying on your days work. 
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AMERICAS FAVORITE TABLE SYRUP 








Karo Syrup spread on waf- 
fies provides a delicious, 
energizing meal. Try it! 











American Concession to Soviets De- 
velops Attack in Congress Upon the 
Trade Agreements Act 


THE tront for the battle on the 

Administraticn “Yankee trading” 
policy ran from Washington to Cal- 
ifornia during the week. 

On Capitol Hill, with a resolution 
by himself and another by Senator 
Arthur T. Vandenberg (Rep.), of 
Michigan, to repeal the President’s 
tariff bargaining power tucked away 
in the Senate Finance Committee’s 
pigeon-hole, Senator Pat McCarran 
(Dem.) of Nevada, took another 
tack. He introduced an amendment 
to pending AAA legislation. 

At the White House and State De- 
partment, statements were forth- 
coming defending the recent agree- 
ment (not pursuant to the 1934 
Act) reached with Russia, and the 
trade program in general. Mean- 
while, the Administration had sent 
Green Hackworth, legal adviser of 
the Department to Los Angeles, to 
address a meeting of the bar on the 
“Legal Aspects of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934.” 


TRADE WITH GERMANY 


Apparently there is no thought at 
the moment of easing up on the re- 
ciprocal policy. On July 17, it was 


| announced that the United States | 


Roman | 


is ready to negotiate with Germany 
provided the Reich reconsiders and 
agrees to treat American trade no 
less favorably than that of other 
countries with which it deals. 
Senator Vandenberg’s 
had been introduced shortly after 
the Supreme Court’s NRA decision. 
The measure was turned over to 
the Finance Committee, and in- 
quiry Indicates that it has been 


on Jews have been made in Berlin. 
Many-uniformed General Goering, 
chief of the secret police, has or- 





“postponed indefinitely.” When Sen- 
ator Vandenberg was asked for his 
interpretation of this action, or 
rather lack of it, he declared: 

“The Democratic majority on the 
Committee do not propose to con- 
sider the constitutionality of the 
Tariff Act until they have to.” 

Meanwhile, Senator McCarran got 
into action by introducing his 
amendments to the AAA measure. 


BASIS FOR ACTION 


The Senator bases his belief that 
the Trade Agreements Act is un- 
constitutional on two main points. 
First, if the pacts are treaties— and 
he says the State Department has 
made them such because it has in- 
serted “most-favored-nation” clauses 
— then they should be ratified by 
the Senate; secondly, if they are 
agreements, as the State Depart- 
ment contends, then they are of a 
revenue raising character and 
should originate in the House of 
Representatives. 

The Senator’s amendment followed 
closely on the heels of an announce- 


| ment that notes had been exchanged 


between Washington and Moscow 
revealing an agreement whereby the 
Soviet Government (sole controller 


| of Russian import and export trade) 


resolution | 


dered provincial authorities to use 


every legal means against such 
clergymen as “misuse their author- 
ity for political ends.” 

On July 18 the Reichsfuehrer 
stepped into the matter by appoint- 
ing Hans Kerrl minister without 
portfolio in charge of all church 
matters. The new minister is a 
close friend of General Goering. 


PxA. FREDERICK. 


agrees to increase its purchases from 
the United States during the next 
twelve months in exchange for bene- 
fits of tariff concessions granted un- 
der the reciprocal Trade Act to 
other countries. 


CONCESSION TO RUSSIA 


The principal concession to the 
Soviets relates to a 50 per cent re- 
duction in duty on manganese 
granted Brazil in an agreement 
which, however, has not as yet been 
ratified by the legislative body of 
that country. (The present ad val- 
orem tariff on this ore is about 110 
per cent.) 

President Roosevelt and Acting 
Secretary of State Phillips took cog- 
nizance of criticism of the Russian 
agreement during the week. The 
Chief Executive pointed out that 
manganese ore deposits in this 
country are relatively slight, of a 
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rather poor grade, and that only 
354 men are employed in the indus- 
If imports are permitted, 
he observed that benefits would ac- 
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ing for decision on 
should come before the 


crue to steel and other industries | Court.” 
| because the ore from abroad is Mr. Hackworth, 
cheaper. pertinent court decisions, 
Meanwhile, on the West coast | conclusions that: 


effort to show that 


Act, “it would not be 


Legal Adviser Hackworth was piling 
up arguments and precedents in an 
the constitu- 
tionality of the Trade Agreements ; 
an extrava- 


believed to be less broad t 


and 1930 and by the Interst 
merce and Transportation 


gant indulgence to conclude * * * 
would be maintained if a case call- 
that 


point 
Supreme 


after discussing 


drew the 


“This delegation of authority is 


han that 


conferred by the Tariff Acts of 1922 


ate Com- 
Acts.” 





| Entirely new, stream-styled from 
end to end, completely air cooled 
and one-third lighter in weight 
than conventional trains of equal 
carryingcapacity, the HIAWATHA 
is a long stride forward in the per- 
fecting of rail transportation. 

Speed? This orange, maroon and 
silver speedliner cruises at 100 miles 
an hour and can do over 120 with 
complete comfort for the passengers. 
Roller bearings on every wheel, 
improved braking, rubber 
|/mounted trucks and sound- 
| deadened walls make it silent 
and smooth riding at all times. 





NOW IN SERVICE 


CHICAGO -MILWAUKEE 
ST. PAUL- MINNEAPOLIS 


NO EXTRA FARE! 


Beaver-Tailed 
Parlor Car 
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| THE MILWAUKEE ROAD’S NEW SUPER-SPEED STEAM TRAIN 


SCHEDULE 
Read Down’ Union Stetion 


1:00pmLv. Chicago 


7:30pmAr. St. Paul 
8:00 pm Ar. Minneapolis Lv 


Ar. 
2:15pm Ar. Milwaukee Lv. 
Lv. 





Read Up 
7:30pm 
6:15pm 
1:00 pm 
-12:30pm 


(Schedules are in Central Standard Time) 


Geo. B. Haynes 


Passenger Trafic Manager 


The Milwaukee Roa 


Union Station, Chicago, Il. 
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Critical, Impartial Judges of Used Cars agree 


NATION-WIDE SURVEY CHECKS “‘TRADE-IN’’ VAL 
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Only Plymouth has All Four 
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1. GENUINE HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
2. SAFETY-STEEL BODY 















Te DEALERS know what's built 
into cars...they know what cars 
still stand up, after years of service! 

And here’s what used-car dealers in 
50 cities say about it: 

“Used Plymouths command top 
prices...and readiest sale... of all the 
low-priced cars. They show finer engi- 
neering and construction ... they stand 
up better... give greater satisfaction.” 

Used-car buyers want Plymouth’s 


PLYMOUTH 7,2, $510 


Plymouth sells Quicker and brings Best Prices 


two great safety features. Genuine hy- 
draulic brakes are always self-equal- 
izing...and safe. An all-steel body is 
always strong ...and quiet. 

This indicates the quality built into 
Plymouth...and the 1935 Plymouth 
is the greatest we’ve ever built. Drive 
“All Three”... and you'll see it. 

Ask your Chrysler, Dodge or De Soto 
dealer about the official Chrysler 
Motors Commercial Credit Plan, also! 














AND UP, LIST AT 
FACTORY, DETROIT 


Spegial Equipment 
Extra 





USED-CAR DEALERS SAY 
“PLYMOUTH STANDS UP BEST” 


UES OF “ALL THREE”’ 
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ECOVERY signs. Officials optimistic 
over course of business. 
x * 7 
New Deal denies that policies stand in way 
of expanded trade. 
x * x 
Mystery of idle money and accumulated 


wants. 
* * x 
Rapid fire developments shape Govern- 
ment course. 
x * * 


Relief—a continuing problem. 
x * * 


S business about to start a big push toward 

recovery? 

Government specialists on business conditions 
assert that the signs are the best for more than 
two years. 

They point to the following: 

A relatively steady Summer rate of business 
activity and industrial production. Rising steel 
output in response to wider demand than ex- 
pected. Sustained production of automobiles 
with companies soon to prepare for new models. 
Record electric power consumption. Retail buy- 
ing far in excess of a year ago. Strong specula- 
tive markets. A spurt in home building. Low 
inventories in many lines of trade. 

Then, counted on to give the Fall push, is the 
prospect of farm income sharply higher than at 
any time since early depression days. Normal 
crops at high prices, coupled with AAA benefit 
payments, promise farm income 50 per cent 
above the depression low. 


ON THE OTHER SIDE 

But, on the other side of the picture, officials 
see the following: 

Huge reservoirs of unused credit, awaiting bor- 
rowers who still hold off. Heavy refinancing of 
old debts, but record low demand for new loans, 
Commercial loans of banks are back near the de- 
pression low. 

Unemployment rising to a point far above a 
Relief rolls 400,000 above last year 


year ago. 
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BACKING THE GOLD RESOLUTION 
Attorney General Homer S. Cummings (left) 
and Secretary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., appear before the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee to urge that 
body to approve the Administration resolution 
which would bar suits against the Govern- 
ment on the basis of the gold clause in bonds. 
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with the cost of relief $50,000,000 a month higher 
than a year ago, even before work relief starts. 
Nearly 20,000,000 individuals still look to the 
Federal Government for an existence. 

That causes New Dealers to query: 

Will industry be able to absorb these millions 
of idle workers? Or is this country to witness 
the phenomenon of prosperity and destitution 
existing side by side on a vast scale? 

Might there be two real states: one of 100,000,- 
000 persons supporting themselves in the tra- 
ditional fashion; another of 20,000,000 persons 
supported by Government. 


New Deal Bares Its Hand 


President Feels His Plans 
Will Not Hamper Business 


LAME for the failure of previous recovery 
moves to follow through has been laid at the 
door of Government interference. 

The New Deal is preparing this time to argue 
that its cards are now on the table and if recov- 
ery gets under way now, it is in the face of those 
cards. 

Mr. Roosevelt is known to feel that Federal 
programs already functioning, and those just 
getting through Congress, should aid rather than 
hamper business. 

The otitline, from his point of view, looks like 
this: 

TAXES.—Except for graduated tax on corpo- 
ration net income, plans deal with inheritances 
and large private incomes and should have little 
if any deflationary effect. Big incomes are im- 
portant because normally they provide funds for 
investment, but there now exists a huge surplus 
of such funds. 

NRA.—Its codes are gone. There no longer is 
ground for complaint against them. 

LABOR LAW.—To be enforced with care and 
discretion. Because of legal uncertainties there 
is likely to be no aggressive drive. Court tests 
should come early. 

AAA.—Has helped make farming regions a big 
new market for industrial goods. A bulwark to 
farm purchasing power that promises to give 
business a push during the coming Fall. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE.—Up to the in- 
dividual States, not a Federal matter. Federal 
tax of 1 per cent on payrolls is not to be col- 
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Signs of a ‘Big Push’ Toward Recovery—Some Adverse Factors 


in Business—New 


+ Deal’s Cards On the Table—The Puzzle of Idle Capital—Legislative Outlook + 
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PERSONS ON RELIEF 


January 1933 

uly 1933 

January 1934 
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January 1935 SRA 


19,270,000 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURES PER MONTH 





a THE GROWTH 





OF RELIEF COSTS 





(60, 8g7, 000 | 


£60,155, 000 
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Monthly total of persons 
on relief rolls increases 
J 20 per cent since January 





1933 while expenditures 
increase over 300 per cent. 
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| $188, 300,000 | 











THE MOUNTING BURDEN OF 


—— and one half years of Federal sponsorship of the nation’s 
relief financing finds the number of unemployed persons on the 
relief rolls at a high peak, and the expenditures at a high level. 
Actual dollars spent each month by all public agencies, Federal, 
State and local, have increased in number from $60,000,000 in Jan- 
uary, 1933, to more than $188,000,000 in May, 1935, the date for 
At the same time, official 
FERA figures show, the number of persons has jumped during 


which latest figures are available. 


—Prepared by The United States News, 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF 

the corresponding period from less than 16,000,000 to more than 
19,000,000—and this latter figure is exclusive of the unemployed 
in transient camps, in CCC camps, and at work on PWA projects. 
The Federal share of the financial burden has jumped from 50 per 
cent to 75 per cent, exclusive of the vast funds spent during the 
Winter of 1933-1934 for CWA, when Federal money was flowing 
at the rate of $200,000,000 a month. 





lectible until Jan. 1, 1937, affording a 17-months 
breathing spell to prepare. 

OLD AGE INSURANCE.—Not to take effect un- 
til January, 1937, with the first taxes to be col- 
lected then. Should have no immediate effect on 
business plans. 

MONEY.—Feelers are out for world stabiliza- 
tion of currencies. Tinkering with the dollar is 
over, if the President has his way. White Hotipe 
pressure was applied in its most vigorous form 
to end inflation plans in the present Congress. 
The dollar has held steady for nearly 18 months 
and is tied to gold international transactions. 

BANKING.—A shift in credit control is planned. 
But it is aimed at widening the base for busi- 
ness loans. No change adversely affecting busi- 
ness is involved, so far as New Dealers can see. 

TVA.—Expanding its utility and social service 
functions. Yet business in the Tennessee Valley 
largely supports this enterprise. 

UTILITIES.—Facing regulation and strict con- 
trol of holding company operations. Mr. Roose- 
velt said definitely, though, that he is not op- 
posed to holding companies in industry once re- 
moved from operating companies. 

SEC.—The original complaint of industry 
against Government supervision of security is- 
suance is answered by changes in regulations, 
which have heen followed by heavy refinancing 
of industrial debt. Officials now regard this plan 
of security regulation as workable. 

WORK RELIEF.—Designed to put more dollars 
into circulation. No competition with industry 
because of wage level geared under going private 
wages. Counted on to help along any recovery 
push. 


The Credit Puzzle 


Huge Supply of Unused Capital 
but No Demand for Loans 


BG mystery stands in recovery’s path. 

That reported mystery lies in the accumu- 
lation of vast stores of unused capital in the 
presence‘ of great accumulated shortages of 
goods. 

Billions of dollars of unused credit, more bil- 
lions than ever were used before, could be gene- 
rated by banks. 

At the same time billions of dollars in wants 
remain unsatisfied by persons and industries 
needing goods. 

Why don’t they get together? 

A correct answer to that question, officials say, 
might solve the riddle of depression. 

Critics of the New Deal contend that the 
answer is found in Government policies which 
upset the normal working of business and 
finance. 

But New Deal economists, as represented above, 
deny that allegation and offer other reasons. 

They contend that, for the most part, price 
disparities and world tariff and money policies, 
stand in the way of an exchange between the 
idle money and the use of that money to fill ac- 
cumulated wants. 

Some groups of prices, whether because of 
monopoly, NRA codes or other reasons, are too 
high; other prices, because of lack of organiza- 
tion or excessive competition, are too low. Some 
wages are too high, held up artificially; some too 
low. These disparities represent barriers to trade 
and are pictured as being insurmountable in 
many cases. 

How to achieve balance, once effected by the 
free market of capitalism, is the unanswered 
depression mystery. : 
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Congressional Front 


Battle for New Deal Laws 
to Go On Through Summer 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT is ready to fight his 

legislative battle alomg the present line tf it 
takes all Summer. 

He is holding Congress to the task of fashion- 
ing White House plans into law before going 
home. When they have completed that task, 
the New Deal, as the President visions it, will 
largely be enacted into law. 

That may explain the expansive good nature 
of Mr. Roosevelt and his obvious show of pleas- 
ure over the recent turn of events. If there are 
new White House worries they are not disclosed 
to visitors. 

Rather 
definite: 

Push through the full schedule of legislation, 
taxes included. Then sit back and coast. 

The Supreme Court in October will hear cases 
involving the New Deal cotton control program 
and the New Deal regular farm program. It 
should have the TVA act and the tobacco control 
act. 

If these decisions go against the Government, 
then the 1936 session of Congress can be devoted 
to repair and rebuilding, or it can be allowed to 
pass over the wreckage to let its effect sink in 
through another year. 

If these decisions go in favor of the Govern- 
ment, then the 1936 session of Congress can be 
short and simple. 

Mr. Roosevelt, his advisers say, definitely has 
decided that there is to be no artificial effort to 
stir up public interest in an amendment to the 
Constitution or a change in the Supreme Court. 

If the demand for a change comes from the 
people, as an outgrowth of cases pending or in 
sight, then the President would be expected by 
these advisers to take leadership. 

Inside the New Deal comment is heard that 
courts are responsible for existing uncertainties 
in Government policy. 

Destruction of NRA has led to uncertainty 
about anti-trust law prosecutions, and price 
policies of various industries. 

Lower-court attacks on the AAA processing 
taxes have caused demands from buyers for price 
reductions equal to the taxes not paid. In the 
cotton goods industry buyers are pictured as un- 
certain what to do about orders. If the tax is 
coming off they want reductions. If it is staying 
on the industry cannot afford to give reductions. 

Attention for the next few months, if the 
President has his way, will center on the courts. 


How Policies Change 


Trend Reflects Developments in 
Courts and Trade 


the President’s strategy appears 


APID-FIRE developments shape the trend of 

government policy, bulwarking plans, forc- 

ing changes, reflecting new currents. Involved 
are: 

Courts. Judges now hold the fate of the New 
Deal. If they wreqk it, then New Dealers count 
on public reaction to force a change in court 
powers or to force a change in the Constitution. 

Latest decisions both sustain and reject New 
Deal plans. 

1.—In a decision that cheered officials, a Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in New Orleans unani- 
mously decided that the Federal Government 


could produce electric power, in the course of 
developing navigable streams, and could sell that 
power in any practicable way. This was a blan- 
ket grant of authority for the TVA to go ahead 
with plans for disposing of Muscle Shoals power. 

If upheld by the Supreme Court, the lower 
court decision opens the way for additional vast 
development projects in other river valleys of 
the nation. 

2.—In a decision that jolted officials, a Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Coston decided, 2 to 1, that 
processing taxes levied by the AAA are illegal. 
Unless reversed by the Supreme Court, this de- 
cision wrecks the New Deal farm program. 

3.—In a decision that mildly jolted officials, a 
Circuit Court of Appeals in Cincinnati decided, 
2 to 1, that the Federal Government lacks power 
to condemn land to be used in slum clearance. 
But local governments retain that power, and 
officials say that the only immediate effect is to 
delay projects, not to end them. 


FOREIGN TRADE TREATIES 


Trade Treaties. Congress 13 months ago gave 
to the President power to adjust tariffs upward 
or downward in negotiating reciprocal trade 
agreements with foreign nations. 

After months of effort, foreign trade, which 
presumably was to be greatly enlarged by this 
program, remains about where it was when the 
power was granted. The few agreements reached 
with minor nations have caused few changes, 
much controversy. 

Now Russia has signed up with this country, 
agreeing to buy $30,000,000 worth of goods dur- 
ing the next year in return for the right to be 
treated as other nations are treated in the re- 
ciprocal agreements. 

In other words, when the United States enters 
into a trade agreement granting concessions to 
one country, those concessions in tariff rates im- 
mediately apply to all other aations with which 
we have trade treaties. Russia was left out be- 
fore; now it is in. 


TAXES ON CORPORATIONS 


Taxes. From the first, Mr. Roosevelt’s sug- 
gestion that corporations be taxed according to 
their degree of bigness, has been coolly received 
in Congress. 

Now the House Ways and Means Committee, 
laying the groundwork for a new tax law, talks 
of substituting an “excess profits” tax for the 
proposed graduated tax on corporation income. 

The graduated tax would be levied according 
to the dollar volume of net income of corpora- 
tions. It would penalize bigness. The excess 
profits tax would be levied according to the per- 
centage of earnings to investment. The rate 
would be higher on a company earning 15 per 
cent on its investment than on a company earn- 
ing 5 per cent. 

Treasury Officials say that the excess profits 
tax is hard to determine and difficult to admin- 
ister. 


WAGE RATES AND THE CODES 

Codes. At the time the Supreme Court killed 
NRA codes, the President said that the story of 
the effect of that decision would be written out 
in the country. He expected a wave of wage 
cutting and hour raising. 

What has happened? 

After inviting complaints from labor and from 
other interested groups, and after striving to un- 
cover instances of destructive competition, NRA 
investigators report that fewer complaints have 
been received since the codes were ended than 
when they were in effect. In other words, the 

















country’s wage structure, as a whole, is being 
maintained. 

How come? 

Because of several factors, officials say. One 
is the fact that code minimum wages in many in- 
dustries actually were under the going mini- 
mums for most employers. Another is the fact 
that code minimums never did apply to skilled 
labor and actually tended to force down the 
wages in the upper brackets. One more is the 
fact that wages on relief work and on Public 
Works, and home relief itself, tends to bolster 
the wage structure more, probably, than did the 
codes. 


Dole vs. Work-Relief 


Higher Cost of Creating Jobs 
Fails to Block Program 


ELIEF rolls—400,000 families larger than a 


year ago. 

Relief costs—$50,000,000 a month larger than a 
year ago. 

More than 19,000,000 individuals, dependent 


upon Government help for an existence, are re- 


quiring almost $260,000,000 each month. (See 
Ppictogram at top of page.) 
Nearly eight months after Congress began 


consideration of a plan to wipe out relief rolls 
by shifting employable persons into Government 
created jobs, the relief problem remains as vital 
as ever. 

A simple twist of the wrist—involving a book- 
keeping transaction—could turn 2,500,000 em- 
ployable persons on relief from present work 
jobs under local and State jurisdiction to the 
proposed new work jobs under Federal jurisdic- 
tion. 

Thus far that twist has turned only 15,000 
from one category to the other. By Nov. 15, ac- 
cording to Harry L. Hopkins, Works Progress 






—Wide World 
LONE DISSENTER 
Senior Justice George H. Bingham of the Fed- 
eral Circuit Court of Appeals of Massachu- 
setts, who dissented from the majority opin- 
ion of that court which ruled in the case of 
Hoosac Mills vs. U. S., that the processing tax 

of the AAA is unconstitutional. 











Administrator, the shifting will involve the 2,- 
500,000 now at work and 1,000,000 additional, in- 
cluding 600,000 in CCC camps. 

At that time the cost will be running about 
twice the present cost. 

And official thought in Washington already is 
turning to the expense of relief in the 1937 fiscal 
year—still 11 months away. 

White House conferences have dealt with the 
expense of work relief as a continuing problem. 
One in attendance mentioned the cost for 1937 
at three billions. This is on top of the four bil- 
lions now being spent. 

Relief remains the core of the depression prob- 
lem so far as the Federal Government is con- 
cerned. 

The bone of contention is: 

Should relief be in the form of a dole, main- 
tained as inexpensively as possible, involving pro- 
vision for the bare food and shelter wants of the 
unemployed? 

Or, should relief take the form of work, made 
available by the Federal Government regardless 
of expense? 

Mr. Roosevelt has committed himself to the 
second course. The cost is more than twice the 
first; some experts say it is three or four times 
as costly as a strict dole. 


Two Recovery Recipes 


France Elects Deflation Method in 
Light of Experience 


HE United States, under the New Deal, seeks 

recovery through “reflation.” 

France, under its emergency government, seeks 
recovery through “deflation.” 

The government there orders: 

Tax increases, with a 50 per cent surtax on 
all incomes above $4,000; 

Reduction of interest paid on government 
bonds; 

Reduction in wages paid government workers 
as a signal to industry to cut wages; 

Price reductions ordered on bread, on rents 
and on utilities. 

Business men complain that deflation will not 
help trade. But France, having experienced in 
1926 one siege of “reflation,” turns now to a 
Siege of “deflation” to avoid another dose of 
“reflation.” 

Some officials wonder if there is not signifi- 
cance for the United States in the French ex- 
perience. 

Ow.EN Scott. 
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UTILITIES: PUBLIC POWER PROGRAM IN 


FOLLOWING up recent victories, 

the Administration’s electric 
power program advances on a broad 
front. 

Here briefly are the bulletins of 
progress: 

First, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority was freed from the court in- 
junction which restrained it from 
selling current in northeastern Ala- 
bama. The injunction was set aside 
as the result of a decision of the 
Circuit Court of Appeais at New Or- 
leans, La., declaring the power sales 
clause of the TVA Act valid. 

Second, a Senate comimttee inves- 
tigating utility lobbyists against 
the Holding Company bill uncovered 
evidence of forgery in the sending of 
telegrams of protest to members of 
Congress. 

The telegrams in question pur- 
ported to come from individuals but 
were actually sent and paid for by 
holding company agents. The moral 
effect of these disclosures was 
counted on by the Administration to 
strengthen its hand in retaining 
the “death sentence” clause in the 
Utility bill, now in conierence. 

Third, active preparations began 
for the operation of another power 
“yardstick” in the Columbia River 
Valley, centering around the Bonne- 
ville and Grand Coulee dams now 
being built. 

Fourth, the Federal Power Com- 





OVERNIGHT 
From Washington, 
New York, 
Cleveland, Chicago 
to CALIFORNIA 


¢ Now you can leave the East 
at close of business day and be 
at any major Pacific Coast city 
for opening of business day. 
Twin-engined Boeings. Stew- 
ardesses. To CHICAGO: only 
4?3 hrs. from Washington. 
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Air Lines Ticket Office in 3¢ cities. In Wash 
ington—Washington Airport, ME. ¢6<4 or 
any hotel, travel bureau or telegraph office. 
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The TVA Victory in 


Court and Its Results—A Blow to 


Lobbyists—Another ‘Yardstick’ in the Columbia Valley 


mission won a test court case, which 
has the effect of enabling the Com- 
mission to fix the valuation of 
dams built on navigable streams by 
private corporations and so to ex- 
ert an influence on electric rates 
charged. 
x*** 

POWER BILLS IN CONFERENCE 

Meanwhile House and Senate con- 
ferees continued to work on com- 
promises for the two Administra- 
tion power bills that have been ap- 
proved by both chambers. Of these 
bills, one amends the TVA Act, en- 
larging the powers of the TVA and, 
in the Senate version, increasing its 
bond issuing authority from 50 to 
100 million dollars. The other is the 
Utility Holding Company bill pro- 
viding for drastic control of holding 
units and, in the Senate version, 
calling for the elimination of all 


“unnecessary” ones by 1942 at the | 


latest. 
x*e 
TVA OPINION REVERSED 
To return now to the TVA court 
decision. It was a reversal of a low- 
er court opinion holding that Con- 


gress had not granted authority to | 


the TVA to sell electricity in compe- 
tition with private interests and 
that it did not have the authority to 
do so under the Constitution. 
“Better to let the power 
waste,” said this opinion, “than sell 
it in violation of the law.” 

Sharply reversing this conclusion, 


go to 


|} Court. 


might not enter ordinary business at 
will, it might dispose of its property 
even if this meant competition with 
private interests. Such property was 
said to include water power acquired 
in construction of navigation, flood 
control, irrigation and national de- 
fense projects In the Tennessee Val- 
ley. 

Immediately officials of the Public 
Works Administration announced 
that funds would be available for a 
number of Alabama towns to build 
municipal plants for distribution of 
TVA power. The allocations had 
previously been approved but were 
held in abeyance pending the out- 
come of the case. 

Thus ends one phase of a bitter 
battle carried on by coal and utility 
interests against uhe TVA. Appeal 
may still be taken to the Supreme 
x* * 


LOBBY OF UTILITIES 

Much more spectacular was the 
struggle of the utility holding com- 
panies against the bill that would 
bring about their readjustment into 
compact regional systems, The cam- 
paign involved the sending of mes- 
sages to Congressmen and Senators 
that ran into the nundreds of thou- 
sands, so it is estimated. 

The effectiveness of the effort 
reached its high point when the 
House defeated the “death sentence” 
in the Holding Company bill. But 
with the opening of the Senate lobby 
inquiry the genuineness of a portion 


the Court of Appeals ruled that, al- | of this “popular appeal” suddenly 


though the Federal Government 


became more than doubtful. 





RADIO SETS, BUT NO WATER, — 
IN MOST OF FARM HOMES 


NE HUNDRED million dollars is 

the allotment under the work- 
relief program for rural electrifi- 
cation. 

Not a penny too much, says Mor- 
ris L. Cooke, Administrator of the 
Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, who points out that: 

“In 1923 only 120,000 farms in the 
entire country were electrified. To- 
day there are still less than 800,000 





When in Milwaukee, visit 
the famous Pabst Brewer- 
ies. See the laboratories 
and scientifie control 
that assure and maintain 
Pabst Blue Ribbon quality. 
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IME OUT! Excited fans—players on edge — 


critical moments when an umpire has to keep 


cool. Of course, IT’S TIME FOR PABST. 


Whether you are up in the stands yelling for the 


home team —or after you sink the putt on the eight- 


eenth hole —or after a tough match of tennis, you can 


refresh yourself with a bottle of the cool, inviting 


goodness of Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer or Ale. 


In sports or in business — you'll find yourself hit- 


ting the ball harder when you expe- 


rience the zestful companionship of 


Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer and Ale. 
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and there are five million farms 
that should have such power. Two 
million non-farm rural homes are 
still without electric service.” 

Such is the picture he drew at 
the annual convention of master 
plumbers in Chicago. 
striking illustrations was: 

“A survey of the Mississippi Val- 
ley (and this is typical for the 
whole United States) reveals that 
more than six of every ten farms 
have an automobile; four of every 
ten have telephones; 25 per cent 
have radios—but water is on tap in 
only one farmhouse in every ten.” 

“Of the 30 million persons in this 
country dependent on agriculture 
for a living,” Mr. Cooke pointed out, 
93 per cent have neither bathtub 
nor shower; 76 per cent use kero- 
sene or gasoline lamps; apparently 
about 10 per cent either depend on 
candles or are entirely without 
lights. 

“Of this number, 54 per cent heat 
their homes partially or entirely 
with fireplaces; 54 per cent heat 
partially or entirely with stoves; 48 
per cent have to do their laundry 
out of doors, and 73 per cent have 
to carry water from wells or other 
sources of supply.” 

The REA, however, is eager to ex- 
tend to rural districts every assist- 
ance in extension of power lines. 
Loans will be made to existing com- 
panies for such extensions, or to 
farm cooperatives proposing new 
extensions. 

These loans are not grants. It is 
expected that the widening use of 
current wil! amortize the loans. 


International Phones 
as Defense Problem 


S IT GOOD national policy for all 
telephone service between the 

United States and France to pass 

through British territory? 

France thinks not. 

At present, the radio-telephone 
system between the United States 
and France passes over the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany and its hook-up with the Brit- 
ish government telephone system. 

France has asked the Department 
of State for its moral support in a 
movement for a direct service be- 
tween the United States and France. 
The State Department passed the 
matter up to the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission and that body 
is soon to have a hearing on it. 

Strategically, a time might occur 
when it would be embarrassing for 
all French telephone messages to 
this country to go through its power- 
ful neighbor’s territory. 

So a game of strategy, in the back- 
ground, is on between France and 
the British over this question. 

Last week FCC, in a brief, simple 
announcement, reported the A. T. & 
T. had filed a new tariff, effective 
July 16, which the FCC summarized 
as follows: 

“Announced that France, reached 
via New York-London ocean link, 
has been placed in Foreign Zone 
Number One, which will result in a 
reduction in the rate from New York 
to that country.” 

So today it costs less to telephone 
from the United States to France, 
via London, than to telephone to the 
Irish Free State. 


One cf his 


Telegrams coming from Warren, 
Pa., and other towns were found to 
be sent by officers of the Associated 
Gas & Electric Company under 
names chosen from directories. Tel- 
egraph records were destroyed after 
the opening of the Senate inquiry. 
The Corporation concerned testified 
that it had spent $700,000 in the 
campaign. 

The Committee of Public Utility 
Executives immediately pointed out 
that this corporation was not a 
member of its organization. It 
added: 

“It is, to say the least, unfortu- 
nate that representatives of any 
company should so depart from the 
standards set by the utility indus- 
try in general. 
committed by a small number of 
companies, which have brought dis- 
credit upon the industry and which 
have made it necessary for us to 


take over the Grand Coulee and 

possibly the Bonneville dam, and 

make them the focus of another re- 

gional. planning enterprise. A re- 

port is due by next November 1. 
x** 

VALUATION OF DAMS 

Federal influence in the power in- 
dustry, coming from an entirely dif- 
ferent angle, is forecast by a ruling 
of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia. This decision upheld 
the valuation placed by the Federal 
Power Commission on a dam owned 
by the Alabama Power Co. and or- 
dered the Company to so adjust its 
accounting. 

The company claimed to have 
spent $6,174,000 on the property. The 
Commission decided that the actual 
legitimate outlay was only $1,700,000. 


— NTS 


BROAD ADVANCE 


Significance of the decision lies in 
a provision of the Federal Water 
Power Act of 1920. Under this law, 
licenses may be granted private 
companies to build dams on naviga- 
ble streams but on the condition 
that, after 50 years, the dams may 
be acquired by the Government in 
consideration of the actual value at 
the time. Hence the purpose of the 
valuation. Furthermore, the prop- 
erty must be carried on the books of 
the company at the valuation set 
upon it by the Commission, subject 
to review by the Supreme Court. 

So by checking on the valuation 
of such dams, the Federal Power 
Commission holds a powerful weap- 
on over rates. This is because prop- 
erty valuation on which a return 
may be earned by utility companies 


———_—————_———__— 





is the one most important item in 
estimating the cost of generating 
hydroelectric power. 














It is acts like this, 


come to Washington to defend our- | 


selves against a bill seeking to de- 
stroy us.” 
x~** 

POWER DAMS IN THE WEST 
MEANWHILE, nearly 3,000 miles 

from Washington, in the Co- 
lumbia River Valley, two great Gov- 
ernment dams have been rising. 
When completed, they will provide 


electrical energy greater in amount | 


than the TVA now has to sell or will 
have for many years to come 

One of these is the Bonneville 
Dam, being built by the War De- 
partment. Navigation, flood con- 
trol and irrigation are its declared 
purpose, but power will be a by- 
product and it is time to plan for 
its sale. So, in a conference at the 
White House, it was arranged that 
a bill will be introduced into Con- 
gress giving the Federal Power 
Commission authority to fix rates 
and arrange for transmission lines. 
Power costs are to be retired in 50 
years. The War Department will 
operate the property. 

The other, and the greater dam, 
is the Grand Coulee, which in mag- 
nitude will excell any othcr dam 
constructed to date in the world. 

The PWA has allotted $50,000 for 
a preliminary study on the advisa- 
bility of setting up a Columbia Val- 
ley Authority, like the TVA. It would 


In A modern laboratory dedicated 
to research, secluded from the noise 
and bustle of the mighty Gold 
Medal fiour mills, a group of the 
world’s foremost cereal > Boab 
calmly, patiently, thoroughly, 
study wheat and every phase of 
milling and baking for just one 
purpose—to improve the products 
of General Mills, Inc., and thereby 
improve the bread and other baked 
wheat foods for your table. 

Time and again in recent years 
these laboratory doors have opened 
to reveal formulae and processes tor 
profitable new products and other 
secrets which wh for better baking. 

For the baker: the Ferm-a-sured 
process, one of the greatest steps 
forward, which guarantees uni- 
formity in bakers’ doughs and unk 
formlygood/bread from day to day. 
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Where WheatGives Up Its Secrets 


For the home: Bisquick, the 
amazingly labor- and time-savin 
combination of ingredients whic 
produces perfect biscuits and many 
other ddleaniee every time the 
housewife uses it—a triumph of 
researchafter yearsofpatienteffort. 

And many less spectacular but 
vitally important results of con- 
tinuous scientific research, such as 
photometric control of flour color, 
and the determination of improVed 
techniques for analyzing wheat 
and flour in the control Btn 
of each mill. Every dollar expen- 
ded in this work of research helps 
to produce the very finest flour, 
the very finest bread. 


General Mills, Ine. 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINNESOTA 


Mea Wecarres, Diecnsek Servet Caiee Powe 








The building that 
offers perfect 
accommodation 
for every phase 
of business 

administration 
manufacturing, 
packing, display, 
shipping, sales, 
local distribution 


PORT OF 
NEW YORK AUTHORITY 
REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT 
MM Eighth Ave. New York 


OR YOUR OWN BROKER 
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HALL 


New York's largest 


and best equippe 
exhibitton 
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7 Three out of every four new cars have Safety Glass IN THE WIN- 


DOWS. That means three out of every four new car families have less 


fear of flying glass. Safety Glass may crack or even break, but there is 


much less danger of it flying into sharp, jagged pieces. Make sure that 


YOUR family has this additional protection by telling the dealer you want 


LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
SAFETY GLASS 
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OO SHIP PRISON-MADE GOODS 

into states where the state law 
forbids the importation of such 
goods has been made a Federal of- 
fense and punishable under the 
Sumners-Ashurst Act, just passed by 
Congress. 

Prison-made goods, upon entry in- 
to a state, become subject to the 
laws of that state, under the Hawes- 
Cooper law, enacted by Congress in 
1929. The new act provides a pen- 
alty ot a fine of not more than $1,000 
for each offense and forfeiture of 
such contraband products. 

Prison-made goods must be so 
marked in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, under the new law. 

Twenty states have laws prohibi- 
ting the importation of prison-made 
goods. They are: Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Texas, Utah and 
Washington. The Nebraska law is 
not operative until September. 

Arizona and Mississippi except ag- 
ricultural products, while North Car- 
olina also excepts coal. Jute and 
hemp bags are excepted by Cali- 
fornia. Illinois excepts agricultural 
limestone. Binder twine, rope and 
cordage used in agriculture are ex- 
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Checking Trade in Prison-made Goods— 


North Dakota Adopts Sales Tax— 
Connecticut Tercentennial 


cepted by Michigan. Certain repair 
parts for farm machinery are ex- 
cepted by Montana; Oregon excepts 
flax. 

New Jersey, Virginia and Maine 
prohibit such imports from all other 
states while permitting importations 
from each other; this is believed to 
be invalid on the strength of a rul- 
ing by the lower courts. California, 
Kentucky and Wisconsin have laws 
requiring other states to affix labels 
to prison-made_ goods. Indiana, 
Iowa, New Jersey and New Mexico 
require a label reading “Convict 
Made.” Iowa and New Jersey further 
require that the label shall bear the 
year of manufacture and the name 
of the prison where made. Indiana 
imposes a license fee of $500 and a 
$5,000 bond from venders of prison- 
made goods. 

Label requirements are covered by 
the new Federal law. 

x*re 
CALIFORNIA LAW MAKING 
HEN the California legislature 
adjourned its recent 125 days 
session, it sent 1,200 bills approved 


in the last ten legislative days, to 
Governor Frank M. Merriam to sign 
or reject. The pocket veto privilege 
was exercised in many instances. 

The Illinois legislature enacted 538 
bills in its recent session. Of these 
about 375 were enacted upon in the 
closing days and left for Governor 
Henry Horner to dispose of as he 
might chose 


OREGON'S GOVERNOR 
TMHE QUESTION whether Governor 
Charles H. Martin is not ineligi- 
ble, as a retired Army officer, to hold 
the office in Oregon, has been raised 
Also his right to draw simultaneously 
$6,000 as the retired pay of a major 
general in the Army and the $1,500 
salary paid to Oregon’s governors is 
also questioned. 

Pressed to take the matter into 
court for a decision, the State's at- 
torney for Marion County—in which 
Salem, the capital city, is located— 
has declared that the State Legisla- 
ture alone has jurisdiction. Governor 
Martin has expressed his willingness 


TATES ARE 


to test his right to office, if seri- 
ously challenged, in any way suita- 
ble. 

The State Constitution provides 
that the office of Governor shall 
not be held by any member of Con- 
gress or “any person holding Army 
office under the United States.” 
Friends of Governor Martin con- 
tend that, as a retired Army officer, 
he hold no present office; there are, 
however, other constructions of the 
status of a retired Army officer. 

It is not known whether Governor 
Martin is drawing his pay of $500 
monthly as a retired major general. 
The War Departmer.: refuses the 
information and refers inquiry to 
Governor Martin. 

The State Supreme Court has 
ruled that Ed A. Jory, of Salem, as a 
taxpayer, had no right to bring the 





question of use of public funds to | 


pay the governor’s salary into court 

without a showing of injurious in- 

vasion of personal, civil or real prop- 
erty rights. 

Leslie Scott, former chairman of 
the State highway commission, is 
among those who challenge the right 
of Governor Martin to hold office. 

x ** 

NORTH DAKOTA SALES TAX 
‘ITIZENS OF NORTH DAKOTA 
“ are converted to the sales tax 

principle. The vote at a special elec- 














TRUCKS AND COMMERCIAL CARS 
TO HAUL HEAVY LOADS 


ON FAST SCHEDULES 








AT LOWER COST 





Every truck owner has his own idea of “per- 
formance,” “reliability” and “economy.” Such 
words have a different meaning for the long- 
distance hauler than they have for the corner 
grocer or the neighborhood florist. Yet... 
owners in practically every line of business are 
enthusiastic in their praise of V-8 Performance, 
V-8 Reliability and V-8 Economy .. . though 
they view these advantages from widely 


different angles. 


A motor-freight company writes to tell of the 
economy of the Ford V-8 Truck in hauling 
heavy loads on long trips at high speeds. A 
dairy tells of its satisfaction with Ford V-8 








Trucks because of their ability to cover 
milk routes at lower cost in shorter time 
with greater protection to the load. 

Such satisfaction is expressed with 
equal emphasis by owners of Ford V-8 


Commercial Cars. A farmer likes his 

new Pick-Up, because of its unusual 

load space and its speed going into 

town. A dry cleaner says his fleet of 
‘Sedan Deliveries costs less to operate, covers 
more territory and their smart appearance has 
brought him many new customers. 

YOUR reasons for liking a Ford V-8 Truck or 
Commercial Car may be entirely different from 
any of these. Why not ask your Ford dealer for 
an “ON-THE-JOB” test with your own loads, over 
your own routes, with your own driver? Ask the 
details of the Ford Engine Exchange Plan and 
the many other parts exchange privileges Ford 
offers. Then ask the DELIVERED price of the unit 
you want. Perhaps rou will discover that V-8 
Performance, V-8 Economy and V-8 Reliability 
are better for your business too! 


ASK YOUR FORD DEALER FOR AN “ON-THE-JOB"’ TEST TODAY! 
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DOING 


tion sustained the legislative enact- 
ment of a 2 per cent retail sales tax 


to be effective for two years from | 


May 1 if approved by popular vote. 
Two years ago a similar law was re- 
jected. The levy is designed to raise 
four million dollars in the two-year 
period; half is to be used to match 
Federal relief funds and the balance 
for school aid. 
x*e 

PARKING RENTAL DEVICES 
PAYING RENT for the privilege of 

parking automobiles on the pub- 
lic streets is unpopular in Okla- 
honra City where owners of motor 
cars have revolted against nickle- 
in-the-slot parking. Many have re- 
fused to use slot machines, recently 
installed along the curbs, with the 
intention of testing the issue in 
court; so far police have refused to 
make arrests. 

Two hundred meters have been in- 
stalled. The city council has con- 
tracted for more. This is how they 
work: 

Spaces are blocked off with white 
lines along the curbing. The motor- 
ist, driving into the space, is ex- 
pected to deposit a nickle in the 
meter set at the edge of the curb- 
ing; a flag flies up to indicate that 
the meter has been paid. 

Slowly across a graduated scale a 
hand moves. When the allotted time 
is up. the flag drops. Police may 
tag a car for being in a space with- 


| out payment of rent. 


x*e* 
CONNECTICUT TERCENTENNIAL 
(CONNECTICUT is observing the 

300th anniversary of the colonial 
settlement at Wethersfield, Windsor 
and Hartford, the first English set- 
tlements within the borders that 
now confine the State. Throughout 
the State other communities are 
holding local celebrations to mark 
historical anniversaries. 

An Indian burial place at Groton 
has been dedicated as part of the 
State program. The 298th anni- 
versary of the attack of John 
Mason’s expedition on the Pequot 
forts at Mystic has also been com- 
memorated. The 275th year of the 
Hopkins grammar school at New 
Haven was also marked. 

The Dutch, antedating the English 
settlement, explored the Connecti- 
cut River and established an Indian 
trading post at what is now New 
Haven. The English forced the 
Dutch settlers back into New Am- 
sterdam, 














Congress has appropriated $10,000 | 
for Federal participation in the cele- | 


bration. Mayo Dup.iey. 
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ever heard 
its equal 





HE has heard some pretty enthusiastic praise of Nuphonic* 

Reproduction, if she has come within earshot of other secre- 
taries who are already using it. They're all for it] Your own 
secreiary will feel that way too, after she has used this outstand- 
ing transcribing instrument for just one day! 

She'll like its attractive modern design by Stanford Briggs, the 
industrial designer, but she’!! find even that eclipsed by its life- 
like reproduction of your voice. There is a clear, clean cut quality 
about it that takes the average secretary completely by sur- 
prise. She has never heard such reproduction before] 

Yes, it does seem unbelievable, but we're willing io prove it. 
A phone call to the Dictaphone oifice in your city will bring it io 
the test. We are willing to stand or fall on her actual experience 
with it in your office. Ask her to phone us today. 

*“Nuphonic Reproduction—a new development! of the Dictaphone laboratories—gives 


a new standard of voice clarity such as secretaries have never before experienced. 


THE NEW B-12 


DUICUAP HOME 


L U s—7 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
In Canada—137 Wellington St. West, Toronto, 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered 
Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
Makers of Dietating Machines and Acces- 
sories te which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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' _] I want to see your representative. 

1] Please send me your Nuphonic Progress Portfolie. 
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A pat 


on the back 


WON’T PAY 
THE BILLS 


Irs all very well to sympathize 
with a man who is buried in debt. It’s a fine 
idea to give him an encouraging slap on the 
back—after something concrete has been done 


to help him out. 


When the burden of debt and expense gets so 
heavy that no amount of scrimping will make 
ends meet—that’s when a man needs cash. 
Only cash is of immediate help— nothing else. 


Gives Immediate Aid 


That is where Household fits into the scheme 
of today’s family life and performs a service 


thousands of families sorely need. We help 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
AND SUBSIDIARIES 


919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Anwar. 





them immediately with cash. It removes pres- 
sure of debt worries while repayment takes less 
than 10% of their income each month. But 
Household service doesn’t stop there. We've 
found we can help them stretch dollars by 
giving them practical suggestions in home 
money management and by teaching women 
how to buy wisely through our “Better Buy- 
manship” training. Many families tell us that 
by following these simple plans they make their 
dollars buy up to 20% more. 

Household wishes to acquaint executives with 
the details of these free services to families in 


need. Send the coupon for free samples of both. 


pot n ne ---- - -— -- - 


| HovseHo.p Finance Corporation 

| 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

I Gentlemen: Please send me free copies of your “Money Manage- 
I soment” plan and a sample from the “Better Buymanship” library. 
1 0. 8... 1-98 
I 
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I 
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Life 


in the 
Capital 


JOTTINGS IN A REPORTER’S 
NOTEBOOK 











JHILE the Supreme Court has 

never posed as an arbiter of 
social standards, one of these emi- 
nent jurists has originated a nota- 
ble excuse when busy for declining 
invitations to dinner. 

He refused an invitation to attend 
a Bar Association dinner in Wash- 
ington with this plea: 

“I have to spend the evening at 
home seeking the least erroneous 
solution of an insoluble problem.” 

x*ere 
ALIEN-BORN CONGRESSMEN 
MONG the representatives of the 
American people in Congress 
there are at least 15 men who were 
born in foreign countries. 

Four naturalized citizens are in- 
cluded in the membership of the 
Senate while the House has 11. 

Six members were born in Great 
Britain and Canada. Germany was 
the birthplace of three; two were 
born in Italy, and Czechoslovakia. 
Denmark, and Sweden each fur- 
nished one member. | 

x~*rk 


WASHINGTON ODDITIES 
MEMORIAL to the 68,682 horses 
and mules which were killed 

during World War operations in 

France is erected just inside the 

main entrance of the State, War, 

and Navy Department building. 

***Approximately $400,000 worth 
of aluminum, probably the largest | 
amount ever used on one construc- 
tion job, is embodied in the eleva- 
tor cabs, doors, stair rails, balco- 
nies and windows of the new De- 
partment of Justice building. 

***No mail chutes were built in 
the new Post Office Department 
building mail collections are made 
by messenger. 

***The War Department has the 
world's finest medical library, con- 
sisting of more than 1,000,000 vol- 
umes and covering the whole 
science from its earliest days. It is 
housed in the Army Medical Mu- | 
seum and Library in the National 
Capital. 

***Washington has five entirely 
separate police departments — the 
metropolitan police, United States 
park police, public buildings police, 
zoo police, and capitol police. 

x*rk 


DEATH OF FRIEND OF LINCOLN 
youn JOY EDSON, a Washington 

banker and civic leader, who 
was one of the few remaining per- 
sonal friends of Abraham Lincoln, | 
died last week at his home in the 
Capital. 

Mr. Edson had known every 
President since Lincoln and was a 
particularly intimate with Presi- 
dents McKinley, Taft, and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

xx*rk 


AMONG THE NEW DEALERS 
AROLD L. ICKES’ duties as Sec- 
retary of the Interior and Pub- 
lic Works Administrator leave him 
little time for his favorite hobby of 
stamp-collecting. But next month 
he plans to speak informally at one 
of the sessions of the American 
Philatelic Society convention. He is 
also an active member of the Wash- 
ington Philatelic Society, of which 
the President is an honorary mem- 
ber. | 
* * * Secretary of Commerce Roper 
has an ante-room to his office in 
the Commerce Department which is | 
245 feet long and 20 feet wide. | 
David Lynn, Capitol architect, says 
it is the longest in the world. 
* Harry L. Hopkins, Works 
Progress Administrator, was a star 
basketball player during his college 
days 
* * * Only one person in Wash- 
ington is authorized to write the 
President’s signature. The honor is 
conferred on an employe of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office and covers 
only a specific type of transaction. 
x * 


CAPITOL GOSSIP 

QEVERAL TREES on the Capitol 
grounds are known to have been 

planted by George Washington. 

Their identity is kept a secret in 

order to prevent them from being 

mutilated by souvenir hunters. 

* = * * Representative Gassaway, 

of Oklahoma, 1s finding it un- 

pleasant to continue nis cowboy at- 


a. 


tire and declares that his native 
State never had heat to compare 
with that which characterises 


Washington, Summertime. 

* * * Representative Tinkham of 
Massachusetts, is planning to spend 
his vacation, if sufficient time is 
available after Congress adjourns, 
hunting lions in the African jungle. 

* * * Senator Joseph Guffey, of 
Pennsylvania, has proved his ability 
o “take” the kidding of cartoonists. 
In several recent instances, when 
their portrays of him were none too 
flattering, he has asked the artists 
to send him the autographed orig- 
inal 
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Limelight For Lobbies 


Authentic drama, packed with sus- 
pense, emanates from Capitol Hill, as 
committees of the House of Represent- 
atives and the Senate bring their in- 
vestigations of lobbying to a climax. 

Charges and denials of deceit 
trickery, and unethical pressure echo 
across the crystal-chandeliered rooms 
of the Capitol. 

Before the bar of the investigators 
stand all persons and groups, Admin- 
istration or otherwise, suspected of 
using undue pressure on members of 
Congress to influence legislation. The 
Senate committee has at its disposal 
$50,000 voted by the Senate along with 
its authority to investigate “all ef- 
forts to influence, encourage, promote 
or retard * * * any matter or pro- 
posal affecting legislation.” 


“DEATH SENTENCE” 


During the entire length of time in 
which Congress was considering the 
holding company bill, persons inter- 
ested in the legislation made no at- 
tempt to hide their feelings in the 
matter. 

When section 11 of the bill, the so- 
called “death sentence” clause, became 
the crucial point of debate, Adminis- 
tration spokesmen openly favored it 
Holding companies, and particularly 
those in the power and light field, 
sought its removal. 

The latter initiated a campaign to 
publicize their views. They urged 
bond- and stock-holders to write to 
Congress. 

Members of Congress were deluged 
with mail and telegrams. Leaving 
their offices, they would return to find 
their desks stacked high with mes- 
sages (Photo No. 4). One telegraph 
company alone delivered more than 
100,000 messages to Capitol Hill. 

Then, when the issue came up for 
debate in the House, after it had al- 
ready favorably been passed on in 
the Senate, Representative Brewster 
charged that an. Administration 
spokesman used “unethical tactics” in 
pressing for passage of the bill. The 
House decided to investigate. The Sen- 
ate took similar a@tiet; though its at- 
tention was mainly directed to lobbies. 
And so, two committees began to in- 
vestigate. 


“WITHOUT SUBTERFUGE” 

The House Committee on Rules 
started action first (Photo No. 2). Bul 
the Senate committee started the fire- 
works. Its first witness, Philip H. 
Gadsden, chairman of the Committee 
on Public Utility Executives, told Sen- 
ator Hugo Black of Alabama (Photo 
No. 3, right to left) and other com- 
mittee members of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars spent by the power 
companies for attorneys’ fees and 
publicity to fight the measure. 

“We did it all openly and without 
subterfuge,” said Mr. Gadsden. 

Then, hearing from a Congress- 
man his suspicions that some tele- 
grams were faked, the Committee 
called in witnesses who provided tes- 
timony to show that from one tele- 
graph office there were sent faked mes- 
Sages, the originais of which were 
burned. The committee members ex- 
amined the charred remains (Photo 
No. 4), and heard from witnesses that 
names taken from a city directory 
were signed to the messages. 

Speaking for the utilities, Mr. Gads- 
den deplored the “isolated case” 
which, he said, had no bearing on the 
honesty of the industry as a whole or 
on the merits of the bill. 


FUNDS AND RECORDS 

The parade of witnesses continued 
—employes and representatives of 
telegraph companies and_ electric 
power firms. From them the committee 
heard, as other Members of Congress 
listened attentively in the crowded 
chambers (Photo No. 5), that: 

One of the largest utility holding 
companies had spent. about $700,000 
in an attempt to defeat the holding 
company dissolution Dill. 

Records of this campaign had been 
ordered destroyed in a number of the 
company’s offices 

Witnesses, however, asserted that 
the money was spent in a straightfor- 
ward way for counsel's fees, publicity 
and telegrams in order to urge Con- 
gress to defeat what they legitimately 
believe to be bad; and that the rec- 
ords ordered destroyed were not of 
an incriminating nature. 

As tne hearing came to a close for 
the week Representative Sam Rayburn 
and Senator Burton K. Wheeler, chair- 
men of the House and Senate Inter- 
state Commerce committees, respec- 
tively (Photo No. 6, left to right), pro- 
posed to carry on their fight in favor of 
the “death sentence clause’’'to a finish. 
The utilities hope that the legislation 
will be defeated, and look forward to 
proving before Congress and the na- 
tion their “right to petition” against 
what they feel to be bad legislation. 


ALLAN SHERMAN 
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F ALLING 


BIRTH RATE IN UNITED STATES 


MAY BRING ABOUT AN ECONOMIC CRISIS 


S THE UNITED STATES definitely 

on the way toward race suicide 
and a declining population? 

Dr. O. E. Baker, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who has con- 
ducted exhaustive research in popu- 
lation trends, concludes that un- 
less there is a change in present- 
day attitudes the civilization of this 
country and of European nations is 
doomed to gradual race suicide. 

“If the American people continue 
in the way they are going,” says 
Dr. Baker, 
nation the fate which descended on 
ancient Rome, and, apparently, on 
every other civilization in the past 
except those in the Orient, where 
the family is the fundamental insti- 
tution of society.” 

Under our present economic sys- 
tem, contends Dr. Baker, in which 
the individual rather than the fam- 
ily is the basic economic unit, par- 
enthood is penalized. 

The peak in births in this country 
was reached in 1921, and since 1924, 
with the exception of last year, there 
has been a gradual reduction in the 
number of births, according to the 
Census Bureau. 


A TEMPORARY RISE 

In 1934, reports the Census Bu- 
reau, the birth rate was 17.1 per 
thousand of estimated population, a 
gain of 3 per cent over the preced- 
ing year, which had the lowest birth 
rate ever recorded in the United 
States. 


The rise in the birth rate last 


year, says Dr. Baker, is a temporary | 


situation and there is no reason to 
believe it will extend beyond the 
present year. He points out that the 
number of births, is now inadequate | 
to maintain a stationary population. 

As explained by Dr. Baker and by 
Census Bureau officials, the rise in | 
the number of births is due to two 
factors: 

1.—For the last two years there 
has been a sharp increase in the 
number of marriages, a reversal of | 
the decline which set in following 
1929. 

2.—A strenuous campaign was car- 
ried on during 1934 to improve the 
accuracy of the records for registra- | 
tion of births. This may have re- | 
sulted in a more complete record of | 
births than in other recent years. 


EFFECTS OF TREND 

A gloomy outlook is painted for | 
the United States by Dr. Baker, un- 
less present trends in population 
are reversed. 

Thirteen years ago, in 1921, popu- 
lation @ rts estimated that this 
eountifewas slowly approaching a 
stationary population of nearly 
200,000,000 which would be reached 
about the year 2020. These esti- 
mates have proved too high under 
present trends. 

Should the decline in  births— 
about 70,000 a year—in effect in the 
years immediately before the de- 
pression be resumed, the prospect is 
that the peak of population of about 
131,000,000 will be reached in 1944 
or 1945. 

Should the decline continue at 
the annual rate recorded during the 
depression—100,000 a year—the max- 
imum of about 130,000,000 popula- 
tion, only 3,000,000 more than at 
present, would be reached in 1941. 

However, most students of popula- 
tion say that the maximum popula- 
tion for the United States will not 
be reached before 1950, or possibly 
1960, when the nation will have 10,- 
000,000 or 15,000,000 more people 
than today. 

“At least a decade remains,” says 
Dr. Baker, “and probably a quarter 
century before the impact of a de- 
clining urban population will affect 
the economic and political institu- 
tions. 


A PROSPEROUS ERA? | 
“Indeed, the period of practically 
Stationary population which the na- 
tion has entered may be character- 
ized by exceptional prosperity.” 

This expectation of prosperity is 
explained on the ground that the 
population would be composed of a 
maximum number of persons of pro- 
ductive age, and if unemployment is 
reduced there should be an increase 
in production per capita. Also there 
would be fewer unproductive chil- 
dren to support and the number of 
aged would not have increased to 
burdensome proportions. 

A decline in the birth rate has oc- 
curred in practically every country 
of Europe for which statistics are 
available, likewise for Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and Japan. 

There are no longer enough chil- 
dren being born to maintain pres- 
ent population levels in Great Brit- 
ain, France, Germany, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Austria and the Scandi- 
navian countries. 

In Europe, as in this country, 
there has been a temporary increase 
in the birth rate because of a recent 
rise in the number of marriages. In 
Italy and in Germany a notable in- 
crease in births has been brought | 
about recently by national efforts to 
increase the average size of families. 

Japan has had only a 10 per cent 
drop in birth rate, most of which 
has occurred since 1925. 

The prospect for a declining pop- 
ulation is most apparent in coun- 
tries of European civilization. The 
decline in births is not in evidence 








“they will bring upon the | 


in China, India, or in most of Af- 
rica and rural South America. 

Only an increase in immigration, 
points out Dr. Baker, or a marked 
change in sociological attitudes to- 
ward large families can prevent a 
decline of population in the United 
States. 

No decrease in population is ap- 
parent now because of the excep- 
tionally large proportion of persons 
of child-bearing age in the popula- 
tion due to recent immigration and 
the large birth rate in the past gen- 
eration. 

In 1930 the deficit in the number 
of urban births necessary to main- 
tain a. stationary population was 
about. made up by the surplus births 
in the rural areas. 

Since the census year there has 
been a further drop of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent in births, a 
greater percentage than for any 
other comparable period. There are 
now about 10 per cent fewer chil- 
dren under five years of age than 
there were in 1930. 

During the decade from 1920 to 
1930 there was a drop of 20 per cent 


| in the birth rate. 


It is estimated by the Census Bu- 
reau that there is now an annual 
gain in population in this country of 
800,000. Ten years ago the popula- 
tion was increasing at the rate of 
1,800,000 persons annually. 


TWO BASIC FACTORS 


Dr. Baker points out that, there 
are two important aspects to the 
drop in population—the proportion- 
ally large decline in the birthrate in 
the higher economic segments of 
the population and the greater pro- 
portionate drop in the cities than in 
the country. 

In 1930 the seven large cities pri- 
marily of American stock lacked 
about 38 per cent of having enough 
births to maintain their population. 


All cities of more than 100,000 had a | 


deficit of nearly 19 per cent. 
Contrasted to this in the rural 
non-farm population there were 31 
per cent more than enough births 
to maintain the population, while in 


the farm population there was a | 


surplus of 51 per cent. 

In the cities the deficit in births 
is principally among the so-called 
upper classes, points out Dr. Baker. 


QUALITATIVE TRENDS 
He says that, in general, 
of professional classes have 5 to 10 


families | 


per cent fewer children than those | 
of ee men, and business men | 


about 25 per cent fewer than skilled 
workmen, while skilled workmen 
have 30 per cent fewer than un- 
skilled laborers. 

“The deficit in births in the 
cities,” concludes Dr. Baker, “is 
among the more ambitious and in- 
telligent people. The qualitative as- 
pect of the declining birth rate is 
fully as significant as the quanti- 
tative.” 

An analysis of the census records 
of 1800 by Dr. Walter F. Willcox has 
revealed that in that year there 
were 976 children to every 1,000 
women of child-bearing age. ° 


Virgin Islands Inquiry 
By Seuuiie Is Resumed 





HE Senate’s inquiry into condi- 
tions on the Virgin Islands is get- 
ting renewed life. 

After indefinite suspension of pro- 
ceedings and a White House confer- 
ence, Chairman Tydings, of the in- 
vestigating committee, plans re- 
sumption of hearings July 22. He 
said the committee will search into 
such matters as general conditions 
on the islands, taxes, education, suf- 
frage, self-supporting facilities and 
other questions. 

Meantime, the Senate Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs, 
of which Senator Tydings is chair- 
man, has favorably reported to the 
Senate a bill for reorganization of 
the tax system in the Virgin Islands. 
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VACATION LAND 
California, Grand Canyon, En- 
chanted Mesa, the romantic 
Southwest —or New York, his- 
toric New 2ngland, Atlantic 
City, Washington—all but a few 
hours away on TWA's giant Sky- 
liners. Make this the vacation of 
your dreams. 
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it needs 


... Vitalis and the 60-Second Workout 


50 SECONDS TO 
rub—natural oils 
are restored, cir- 
eulation quickens, 
your hair takes 
on new life. 


10 SECONDS TO 
comb and brush 
— your hair looks 
rich, lustrous, 5 
with no unnat- 3 i ; 


aral ‘‘patent- 
leather” look. 








“KEEPS HAIR HEALTHY AND HANDSOME 


ou: know, yourself, that sum- 
mer’s hard on hair. Daily burn- 


‘< ings and bleachings by the sun. 
& Daily dips or showers that flood 


away natural, necessary oils. 

That's why now—today—your 
hair demands Vitalis and the 60- 
Second Workout. Use it often. 
Tight, dry scalps loosen. Burned 
hair takes on new life. Circulation 
quickens. The pure vegetable oils 
of Vitalis help replenish the nat-. 
ural oils, Loose dandruff is de- 
feated. You're helping your hair 
to help itself—to save itself. 


Now brush it into shape. Note 
how healthy it looks. How well 
it stays in place. What a natural 
come-back it makes. No “patent- 
leather” look. Get the 60-Second 
Vitalis Workout habit today. Your 
druggist carries Vitalis. 

ASK YOUR BARBER— 
He's an expert on scalp 


and hair. When he says 
Vitalis —take his advice. 
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Add 
these 


to your 
California 
Vacation 





Days on a world-cruising liner’s broad 

play decks and in its outdoor swimming 

pool... above a Caribbean flecked 

with flying fish. Thrills of Havana 

and the Panama Canal’s exciting 

foreign cities... soft tropic nights along 
old Mexico's Pacific coast. 


No other way to California can 
compare with this one...ona famed, 
luxurious President Liner... with 
every stateroom outside, splendid 
food...and good companions. And 
the fares are surprisingly low! 


HAVANA+PANAMA 


CALIFORNIA 
First $15Q) ciass 


Sail on a Round the World President 
Liner. Stop over en route as you 
choose. 25% reduction on roundtrips 
.-»Go by sea; return by rail or plane. 
Weekly sailings from New York. 


HAWAII + ORIENT 
New York-Honolulu via California, 
by President Liner all the way; $235 
First Class, $165 Tourist. 

Orient (Japan, China, Philippines) 
fares now at special summer reduc- 
tions... and favorable exchange 
makes shore costs next to nothing. 


ROUND THE WORLD 
$854 FIRST CLASS 
26,000 miles by President Liner, via 
the Sunshine Route. Sail any week. 
Visit 21 ports in 14 different coun- 
tries. Take 104 days to two full 
years, stopping over as you please 
--. Continuing on the next or an- 
other of these world’s only regular- 

world-cruising ships. 
See any Travel Agent, or 


DOLLAR 


Steamship Lines 


604 Fifth Ave., New York; Chicago, 
Boston, Washington, D.C.,San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and 
other principal cites. 





























SR RELSSEAS 


Surrounded by 
Green Lawns and 
Gardens at the 
Edge of the Sea. 
Concerts—Dancing. 
All Outdoor Sports. 
A convenient train 
or motor ride from 
Washington. Write 
for Illustrated 
Booklet. 
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LABOR: AN ADVANCE FOR THE 30-HOUR WEEK BILL 


NTO the spotlight again comes the 
proposal for imposing on industry 
a compulsory 30-hour week. 


. 


With a favorable House committee | 
| recommendation on the measure, it 
is now before both branches of Con- | 


gress. The Senate bill was reported 
out nearly four months ago. 

The Senate measure would au- 
thorize control over the work week 
by forbidding the interstate trans- 


portation of goods produced under 


working hours longer than 30 a 
week. The House measure, on the 


| other hand, makes use of the device 


of licenses. 

Under this plan, the facilities of 
interstate transportation would be 
refused to firms not licensed. To be 


| licensed they must comply with the 


following conditions, in addition to 
the 30-hour week limitation: 
1.—Employment of union labor. 


| 


2.—Observance of collective bar- | 


gaining procedure. 
3.—Elimination of child labor. 


WAGE FACTOR 


Essential to the pian, as conceived 
by its labor sponsors, is the condition 
that reduction in hours should be 
accompanied by no reduction in 
weekly wage rates. Since average 


‘ 


weekly hours are now about 36, this — 


condition would mean a 20 per cent 
increase in hourly wages. 

The argument is that the compul- 
sory short week would force industry 
to employ many for whom jobs can 
not now be found. It would also, 
its sponsors contend, force the pay- 
ment of a larger proportion of the 


; value of industry’s output as wages. 











Wage payments are declared to have 
declined from 17.5 per cent of the 
value of goods produced in 1919 to 
16.5 in 1929. This drop is seen as 
one of the major causes of the in- 
dustrial crisis, since it meant less 
money available for the purchase of 
consumer goods, hence less demand 
for production of such goods and 
for the employment created thereby. 


OPPOSING VIEWS 


Opponents reply that consumer 
demand is only a part of the de- 
mand that keeps industry busy. The 
other part is the demand for capital 
goods, that is, for machinery and 
similar equipment for enlarging pro- 
ductive capacity. That demand, say 
these groups, can come only when 
companies are making profits, which 
an undue rise in wages threatens. 

To which contention short hour 
proponents reply: “True, but such 
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How Senate and House Measures Differ | 


—Plans For Applying the Labor 
Relations Act 





increase in capacity to produce 
goods can be wisely installed only 
if a profitable use will exist for their 
output. Without high wages to en- 
able consumers to buy, the added 
equipment will not pay, so the in- 
vestment is merely sowing the seeds 
of a worse crisis to come.” 

Here the argument is deadlocked 
in a dilemma. Labor declares for 
the short work week at higher wage 
rates. Employers oppose it with all 
the force at their command. 

¢ @ @ 


BARGAINING POLICIES 
((AUTION is to be the watchword 

“of unions in lodging complaints 
of “unfair labor practices” against 
employers under the new National 
Labor Relations Act. 

Such, at least, is the word going 
out to the unions from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

The reasons? There are two of 
them. 

First, says the Federation, many 
assertions have been made by em- 
ployers that they will seek to have 
the Act declared unconstitutional 
in the Supreme Court; therefore, 
any case that may be made a test 
must be soundly based. The Fed- 
eration’s statement adds: 

“Great responsibility rests with 
labor and management alike to see 
that the new pages in the annals of 
our industrial relations are not mar- 
red by a record of strife bred by 


misunderstandings, misrepresenta- 
tion and deliberate flouting of the 
law.” 


Second, the instructions point out, 
the scope of the Act is limited. Only 
those cases can be considered by the 
Labor Board which involve viola- 
tions tending to burden or obstruct 
interstate commerce. 


RULES FOR COMPLAINTS 


Here are the rules recommended 
for observance before complaints 
should be filed: 

1—Satisfaction should be sought 
first through direct negotiation and 
every other peaceable means of ad- 
justment, including arbitration. 

2.—Complaints should refer only 
to the specific “unfair labor prac- 
tices” forbidden by the Act. 

3.—Facts must be such as to sub- 
stantiate the charges; witnesses able 
and willing to testify must be 
available. 

4—No charges should be filed if 
the business concerned is purely lo- 
cal and in no way affects interstate 
commerce. 


EFFECT OF NRA RULING 


Just how narrowly this last con- 
sideration restricts the scope of the 
collective bargaining law is one of 
the major uncertainties of the fu- 
ture. If all production and manu- 
facturing are legally found to have 
no direct influence on interstate 
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Permanence 


» a possessions 


which give us the most joy and 
satisfaction are those of perma- 
nent value, which can be treas- 
ured through years and perhaps 
generations. 

You can safeguard for yourself 
and your family the standard of 
living, the surroundings, the back- 
ground which are part of their 
lives. Life insurance gives perma- 
nence to those things which make 
life worth living. Send for our 
booklet which tells how. 
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commerce the limits are narrow in- 
deed. 
Such a finding in law is fore- 


shadowed by the NRA decision. If | 


its implications are followed out 
when the new law comes up for a 
test, labor leaders declare that their 
next objective is clear—a struggle 
to make the Federal Government a 





+ 


“national” Government. From their | 


pointeof view, this means giving it 


authority to regulate labor and in- 
dustry throughout the nation. 
x*re 

Meanwhile, the problem remains. 
What can be done about advancing 
the interests of labor engaged in 
local and intrastate activities? 

That is a problem on which the 
Department of Labor also has been 
working. Mediatory activities in all 
types of industry, except railroad- 
ing, are now concentrated in the 
Department, the Labor Board being 
specifically barred from such service 
by the new law. 


CONCILIATION PLANS 


MODEL plan for handling labor 
disputes so as to obviate strikes 


Toledo, Ohio, the idea being that if | 


| it is successful there it can be ap- 
| plied elsewhere. 


The plan depends for effective- 
ness on voluntary adoption by em- 
ployers and labor groups. The first 
step when a dispute arises would be 
to refer the matter to a panel rep- 
resenting employer and employes. 
With failure of agreement, a com- 
mittee of one employer spokesman 
and one employe spokesman with a 
neutral chairman would attempt a 
settlement. The next step would 
be direct negotiation between the 
head of the company and of the 
union involved. Only after failure 
of these efforts to reach a settle- 
ment could a strike or lockout be 
called by those adhering to the plan. 





The first stumbling block which 
the plan has met is the opposition 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor. This opposition is based on 
two points, namely: 

1—The panel referred to in the 
first step would include representa- 
tives of company supported unions. 
The A. F. of L. takes the position 
that such unions are in no position 
to bargain, being negotiators in the 
pay of their opponents. 

2.—The procedure outlined per- 
mits delays which deprive the strike 
weapon of most of its effectiveness, 
since it would give employers time 
to collect a reserve of strike-break- 
ers or enable them to let their work 
to contractors. 

JOHN W. TAYLOR. 








and lockouts is being worked on in 
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at Rockefeller Center, N. Y. C.; 261 Constitution 
Avenue, Washington, D. C.; or 2134 St. Charles 
Street, New Orleans, La., gives free touring plans 


and information. 
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Money: A Controversy Over the Right 


to Bar Suits Under Gold Clause» +» + + 





No Reasonable Objection, Says Secretary 
Morgenthau—T wo Predecessors in Treas- 
ury Deplore “Repudiation” 


“HREE SECRETARIES of the 
Treasury, present and past, are 
falling out over 10 billion dollars in 
government bonds. Congress is hav- 
ing troubles over the same matter. 
These billions in bonds contain an 


agreement by the federal govern- | 
ment to pay their holders in gold | 


dollars of standard weight and fine- 


ness—which means in old dollars | 
worth $1.69 for each new dollar of | 


lower gold content. 

It would cost the Treasury about 
$7,000,000,000 to reimburse the hold- 
ers of these ten billions in bonds for 
the reduction in the amount of gold 
that they represent. 

Yet the Supreme Court has said 
that the federal government may be 
liable for suit to collect, if individual 
bond holders can prove that they 
have been damaged by the act of the 


President in cutting 40 per cent | 


from the gold value of the dollar. 
RIGHT TO BAR SUITS 


To meet that situation, President | 


Roosevelt asked Congress to enact a 
collect. 


cluded, has the right to prevent suits 
against it. 

The House ot Representatives has 
voted 258 to 88 to support the Presi- 
dent’s stand. But the Senate has 
shown signs of balking. It was an 
outgrowth of this balking that 
brought the clash between 
treasury secretaries. 

Said Henry Morgenthau, Jr., pres- 
ent secretary: 

“I can see no possidle objection, 


the | 


from the point of view of Treasury 
finance or governinent credit, to the 
passage of this 1esolution barring 
suits.” 


VIEW OF SENATOR GLASS 


But, said Senator Carter Glass, 
former secretary: 

“How could it help government 
credit formally to notify creditors 


that the government reserves the | 
right to repudiate its indebtedness. | 
The government implies that there | 


is no moral turpitude in repudia- 
tion.” 


And, said Senator William G. Mc- | 


Adoo, former secretary: 

“This involves a complete repudia- 
tion of a solemn obligation. 
think 
should do it. 
never has failed to perform its every 
obligation.” 

Most of the billions in old gold- 


| clause bonds are neld by the banks 


of the country. New Dealers con- 
tend that to pay off those bonds in 


law barring suits by individuals to | enough dollars to buy the gold rep- 


He said that every sover- | 
eign nation, the United States in- | 


resented by their bonds, would 


merely be to enrich the banks. 
PROOF OF ACTUAL LOSS 


But in any case, under the Su- 
preme Court rule, only those bond- 


| holders could recover dollars in ex- 


cess of the number represented by 
the face value of their bonds, when 
they could prove actuai loss. 

The way this might work was 


| shown by a case in a federal district 
| court in New York, when the judge 
‘ ordered the St. Louis Southwestern 


I don’t | 
that a great Government 
The United States | 


| 


| 





Railway company io pay a foreign 
bondholder interest in gold cur- 
rency. This meant payment of $1.69 
for each dollar of interest on the 
face of the bond. 


FEDERAL CREDIT YARDSTICK 
The standing of the 
credit, as government officials see 
it, was revealed in ihe latest offering 
of $100,000,000 in long term Treas- 
ury bonds. 
Bids were received for more than 


$500,000,000 worth at a price to yield | 


the lenders 2.77 per cent interest 
over a 25 year period. 

Secretary Morgenthau points to 
the demand for government obliga- 
tions as the true index of federal 
credit. He joins with President 


Roosevelt in questioning the claim 


that devaluation of the dollar has 
had any effect on Federal credit. 

Point is made of the fact that of- 
ferings of about $18,600,000,000 in 
government paper have produced 
bids for more than $506,000,000,000, 
reflecting what Treasury officials say 
is an unusual demand for the gov- 
ernment promises t9 pay. 


BONDS BEING RETIRED 


Gold clause bonds are being re- 
tired gradually and even a refusal 
by Congress to bar suits against the 
government for collection of the 


gold value of the bonds, would be | 
| expected by officials to result in rel- 


atively few cases. 
If Congress does bar suits, under 


by the House, the Treasury would 


dollars whenever they are presented. 

This could mean demand for $10,- 
000,000,000 new dollars. But again, 
officials doubt that holders of gold 
bonds would wan* dollars in their 
place. 


Federal 





'Ten-year-old Planes 


That Still Perform 


Witt PROGRESS being made 
from day to day in up-to-date 


| aircraft construction there are still 


scores of veteran planes which 
streak along the nation’s air lanes 
in top-notch condition. 

A study by the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce reveals that at least 169 civ- 
ilian planes which were built in 1926 
or before are still in service. By a 
check-up of the licensing records 
as of June 1, 1935, the Bureau found 


TWO-CENT FARE AS REMEDY 


FOR ILLS OF THE RAILWAYS. 


=~ OMETHING radical must be done 

to induce Mr. and Mrs. Traveler 
to leave the car in the garage and 
take more of their trips by railroad. 
So the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission declares, and it is ready 
with a prescription. 

The remedy proposed is a blanket 
reduction of fares from the pres- 
ent 312 cents a mile to 2 cents a 


| mile, with 3 cents a mile for Pull- 


there were 8,733 civilian airplanes, | 
reduction into effect. 


of which 5,841 were licensed and 
2.892 were not licensed but bore 
identification marks. 

Of the total, approximately one- 
half were produced prior to 1930. 
On this basis, air officials have come 
to the conclusion that the useful life 


of an airplane frequently exceeds unearthed in a study by the Com- 


five years. 


| airports and landing fields in the 
| United States. 


Of these 693 were 


man passengers. Hearings are set 
for next October, after which an or- 
der may be issued for carrying the 


BASIS FOR PROPOSAL 


What are the facts that prompt 
this drastic remedy, and what rea- 
son is there to suppose that it will 
be effective? 

First, consider some of the figures 


| mission. 
On July 1, 1935, there were 2,343 | 


partly or fully lighted for night use. | 
California led in number of airports | 
and landing fields, with 198, while | 
Texas was second with 135, and | 


Pennsylvania third with 121. 


the American aeronautics industry 
produced aircraft, engines, equip- 
ment and spare parts valued at $44,- 
144,448 and furnished employment 
for more than 18,000 persons. The 
total production of 1,615 airplanes 


Passenger traffic, measured in 


“passenger miles,” stood in 1933 at | 


about one-fourth of its level in 1920, 
the all-time high. 
Per capita rail travel in 1933 was 
at the lowest point in 50 years. 
Loss on rail passenger business in 


| that year exceeded 200 million dol- 
During 1934, the Bureau reports, | 7 


lars. 
These statements go far to explain 





the present plight of the railroads, 
which in the aggregate are failing 
to earn revenues sufficient to meet 
bond interest. 

Consider next the grounds on 
which the ICC believes the situa- 
tion may be improved. Says the 
report of the investigators: 

The “passenger market,” in the 
period between 1920 and 1933, has 
about tripled, when measured by 
total inter-city travel, including 
that supplied by both rail and auto- 
mobile. 

Some attempts to capture more 
of this market by railroads have 
been made by providing stream- 
lined, air-conditioned trains, but 
the results have been limited. 


EFFECT OF FARE CUTS 


Other attempts, based on deep 


slashes in fares, have been suc- 
cessful, resulting in many cases in 
considerably enlarged passenger 
revenue. 

This last result reveals the key to 


| the difficulty, the ICC declares. It | 
therefore recommends lower fares, | 
an end of the surcharge for Pull- | 


man service, although allowing 


Pullman fares to be set at a rate 
above the day coach fares, and 
finally it recommends that contin- 
ued permission be given for issu- 
ing mileage, excursion and commu- 
tation tickets at especially low 
charges. 
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Quaker Puffed Wheat brings you the 
food energy of pure whole wheat with 
its iron, phosphorousand bran. Puffed 
to complete deliciousness, it is dou- 
ble-crisped by Quaker's exclusive 
process and kept “Quaker-fresh” in 
the triple-sealed red and blue package. 
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represented a gain over 1933 and | 


ended a downward trend in produc- 
tion statistics which started in 1930, 


| officials said. 
the terms of the bil) already passed | 
| were produced during the year at a 
agree to pay off ‘he bonds in new | 


Ten captive and six free balloons 


total value of more than $250,000. 


What Taxes Produced 


Total Federal re‘cipis from taxes 


during the fiscal year ended June 
30 were $3,299,435,572. This is the 
largest total of receipts in 14 years 
and represented a gain of $627,196,- 


378 or 23 per cent over the preced- | 


ing year. Increased income taxes, 
taxes on liquor and processing taxes 
accounted for most of the gain. 
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An Experienced Executive 


A man of keen judgment and analytic ability, splendidly qualified to act 
in the capacity of Vice President, and to accept responsibility and produce 
results in problems of Sales, Public Relations, Sales Extension, Product 
Now employed. 


This man desires a connection with an established company in the field 

of manufacturing, retailing, or publishing. Salary in line with his ability 
No restrictions as to location. 

Box 100, United States News. 
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New Issues 


Dated July 1, 1935 


or amount 


Due 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


Ameunt 
$272,000 
276,000 
276,000 
276,000 
276,000 
276,000 


1.50% 
2.00% 


1942 


Ameunt 
$356,000 
363,000 
363,000 
363,000 
363,000 


Edward B. Smith & Co. 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
Stone & Webster and Blodget 


Incerperated 


Phelps, Fenn & Co. 


R. H. Moulton & Company 
Eldredge & Co. 


Incerporated 


Mellon National Bank 


Price to yield 


The National City Bank of New York 


Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Company 


The Union Trust Company of Indianapolis 


$38,000,000 


4% and 41/,% Serial Bonds 


Due July 1, as shown below 


Principal and semi-annual interest, January 1 and July 1, payable at the office of the Comptroller of The City of 
New York. Coupon Stock and Bonds in denomination of $1,000 
tered in denominations of any multiple of $10 and is interchangeable. The Serial Bonds may be 
registered in denominations of $1,000 or multiples thereof, 


(Accrued interest to be added) 


$8,000,000 4% BONDS 
Due 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


Price to yield 
3.00% 
3.10% 
3.20% 
3.25% 
3.30% 


Amount 
$276,000 
276,000 
276,000 
276,000 
276,000 


$5,000,000 414% BONDS 
Due 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


Price to yield 
2.90% 
3.00% 
3.10% 
3.20% 
3.30% 


Ameunt 
$363,000 
363,000 
363,000 
363,000 
174,000 


Price 96'/. and accrued interest 
(To yield about 3.41%) 


Price 102 and accrued interest 
(Te yield about 3.65%) 


The First Boston Corporation 
Lazard Freres & Company 
Incorporated 


Estabrook & Co. 


Lee Higginson Corporation 


Geo. B. Gibbons & Co. 


ncorporated 


Baker, Weeks & Harden 


City of New York 


344% and 334% Corporate Stock 


The Corporate Stock may be regis- 


jut are not interchangeabie 


Interest Exempt from all present Federal and New York State Income Taxes 


Eligible, m our opinion, as Legal Investments for Savings Banks, Trust Funds and 
Life Insurance Companies in the State of New York 


These issues of Corporate Stock and Serial Bonds, in the opinion of counsel, are valid and legally 
binding obligations of the City of New York, payable as to both principal and interest from ad 
valorem taxes to be levied on all of the taxable real property therein, without limitation as to rate 


The proceeds of this sale are to be applied to the redemption of outstanding Special Corporate 
Stock Notes and contract and land liabilities issued and incurred for rapid transit, water, dock 
improvements, school and other municipal purposes. 


AMOUNTS, MATURITIES AND PRICES 


$18,700,000 314% CORPORATE STOCK—DUE JULY 1, 1975 


$6,300,000 354% CORPORATE STOCK—DUE JULY 1, 1975 


The above Gerporate Stock and Bonds are offered when, as, and if issued and received by us and subiect to the 
approval of legality by Thomson, Wood and Hoffman, Esqs.. Attorneys, New York City 


First National Bank, New York 


Manufacturers & Traders Trust Company 
Buftale 


Dick & Merle-Smith 


Dominick & Dominick 


The Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh 


First of Michigan Corporation 


Price to vield 
3.40% 
3.45% 
3.50% 
3.55% 
3.60% 
3.65% 


1948 
1949 
1950-52 
1953-55 
1956-60 
1961-65 


Price to yield 
3.35% 
3.45% 
3.50% 
3.55% 
3.60% 


Due 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950-52 
1953-55 


Brown Harriman & Co. 
Incorporated 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Kean, Taylor & Co. 


L. F. Rothschild & Co. 


Darby & Co. 


R. L. Day & Co. 


G. M.-P. Murphy & Co. 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 














NEW ISSUE 


July 17, 1935 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
FIELD, GLORE & CO. 


This advertisement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, an offering of these Notes for 
sale or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of such Notes. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$32,000,000 
THE PURE OIL COMPANY 


Fifteen-Year 444% Sinking Fund Notes 
(carrying non-detachable Commen Steck Purchase Warrants) 


Dated July 1, 1935. 


Due July 1, 1950, 


Price 100% and accrued interest 


Coptes of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the undersigned: 
’ 


EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 
incerporated 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 
CENTRAL REPUBLIC COMPANY 






































New Issue 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circu 


for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer bo buy, 
Prospectus, dated July 15, 1935; the Prospectus does not constilute an offering by 


Underwriter is not qualified to act as a dealer or 


$40,000,000 


The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 


General Mortgage Bonds ; 
334% Series due 1965 


To be called First Mortgage Bonds, 334% Series due 1965, 


upon re- 


demption on October 1, 1935, of the outstanding First Mortgage Bonds of the 
Company and the discharge of record of the mortgage secur g such bonds 


Dated July 1, 1955 


Due July 1, 1965 





Price 102'2% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be oblained from any of the several Underwriters named below. 


UNDERWRITERS: 


(as defined in the Federa! Securities Act of 1935 as amended) 


Dillon, Read & Co. 


The First Boston Corporation 


imstances to be construedas an offering of these Bonds 
any of such Bonds. The offering is made by the 
any Underwriter in any stale in which such 


July 15, 1935 


Brown Harriman & Co. 

Blyth & Co., Ine. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Hayden, Miller and Company 


The Anglo California National Bank Hannahs, Ballin & Lee 


of San Franciece 
E. W. Clark & Co. 
Lawrence Stern and Company 
Field, Richards & Shepard 
INC 


Bigelow, Webb & Co. 


Incerporated 


Bryan, Penington & Colket Edward Lowber Stokes & Co. 


Minsch, Monell & Co., Inc. 


Spencer Trask & Co. Coffin & Burr 


Stone & Webster and Blodget 


Incorporated 


The Milwaukee Company 
First Security Trust Company in 


Salt Lake City 
Butcher & Sherrerd Lobdell & Co. 


Justus F. Lowe Company 


John B. Carroll & Co. 


July 17, 1935 





Thre offering 1s confined to such of the above as are registered dealers in this State 
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“ - proportion owt ‘structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial weakens pinion should be enlightened.” 
oy a GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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“| wholly disopprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 
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wealth plan being proposed nowadays is to take 
away something from him who possesses too much 
and to bestow the largess on him who has too little. 

Unless the share-the-wealth agitators, however, can 
prove that the money is going into the pockets of the “un- 
derprivileged,” their plans will come to grief. 

President Roosevelt first used the phrase “redistribu- 
tion of wealth” in his speech of acceptance at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in Chicago in July, 1932. He 
amplified his views in a recent message to Congress— 
the tax program pending is presumed to be its sequel. 

But while Huey Long would give a man a home, and a 
cow and an assured income, Mr. Roosevelt would accor- 
plish social justice merely by means of taxation. 

There can only be disappointment and disillusionment 
for anyone who accepts either plan seriously. Mr. Long, 
it must be conceded, of course, has perhaps the more popu- 
lar plan. He means actually to take away wealth and to 
give it to somebody else who needs it. 

Mr. Roosevelt, on the other hand, intends to take away 
wealth and give it to his own group to spend; or, in 
effect, to use the proceeds of the new taxes to pay for the 
billions already spent on so-called public works. 


v 
The New Deal has given an ex- 
ample of how to spend the na- 
tion’s wealth, its savings of many 


FOR FAILURES 
OF NEW DE AL decades past ~ = earnings of 
generations still unborn. 


The transfer in the case of the New Deal is not from 
the taxpayer of the millionaire class to the working man 
in the lower figures of income. 

The tax money is extracted from business and industry 
and the thrifty and handed over by the tax collectors to 
the bureaus of government called “emergency agencies” 
to be spent at their discretion and with virtually no re- 
straint by the Congress. 

Today Mr. Roosevelt has a $4,000,000,000 fund. Only 
a fourth of it would be needed for relief in any given year, 
and there is reason to believe even this amount could be 
materially reduced by efficient management. But what 
of the other $3,000,000,000? Is it being spent to give work 
to those 3,500,000 men we heard so much about six 
months ago? 

Not at all. The New Deal has as yet no work-relief 
plan that promises to increase employment on a large 
scale. The number of persons out of work is still about 
as large as it was a year ago. 

So we might inquire why it is that a share-the-wealth 
plan is dangled before the American people when a share- 
the-work plan has not yet been consummated? 

The truth is the cancer of politics has eaten into the 
New Deal and deprived it of all sense of proportion. The 
Administration prefers to emphasize a new experiment or 
new plan every day in the headlines in the hope of divert- 
ing attention from failures not yet obvious to the whole 


people. 
v 


What then is the meaning of 
the new tax proposals? 

ONLY A DROP The President knows that bor- 
IN THE BUCKET rowing cannot be indefinitely 

prolonged and he probably knows 
also that taxation of the drastic character applied in Eng- 
land cannot be longer postponed. 

Business men who have been clamoring for a balanced 
budget cannot object to the raising of revenues by taxa- 
tion. But that is not the real criticism which many of 
them direct at the New Deal. They deplore the uses to 
which the tax monies are to be put. 

Also the proposed taxes will be but a drop in the bucket. 
They will finance only a small fraction of the current 
deficits. Even if 90 per cent of all the taxable incomes 
above $5,000 a year were taken in taxes it wouldn’t meet 
the federal deficit for the current year. 

There are two ways to balance a governmental budget. 
One is to cut expenses to meet reasonable taxation and 
the other is to find productive taxes to cover all expenses. 
Merely writing rates into a law dosn’t bring in revenue. 
The statisticians of the Treasury will testify that over a 


T= OSTENSIBLE purpose of every share-the- 
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TAXES SOUGHT 
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By DAvID LAWRENCE 


long period of years they can estimate almost with un- 
failing accuracy what a tax rate will bring in the way of 
revenues. The undisputed fact is that despite all the 
demagogues are saying, actual confiscation of 100 per cent 
of all taxable incomes above $50,000 a year would not yield 
enough revenue to balance our present budgets. 

What America needs, of course, is a comprehensive tax 
system that spreads the burden fairly—a system that 
really produces the revenue. Mr. Roosevelt says he wants 
the tax system to remove what he calls a concentration of 
economic power. He mixes up tax theory with social 
theory. The object of a good tax system is to raise money. 
The object of his reorganized social system is to break 
down the very incomes from which all the share-the- 
wealth money is to be obtained. The purposes are con- 
tradictory and illusory. 


v 

What the American people 
want is a prosperous business 
era, one that will produce through 


TO PROSPERITY hat hrouy 
IS MAIN NEED — ye and individ- 
ual income a sufficient revenue to 


meet the real needs of government. 

This cannot be achieved if business is strangled. Every 
student of taxation knows that tax rates beyond a certain 
point of reasonableness will kill the goose that lays the 
golden egg. 

What we ought to have is high taxes on incomes in 
prosperous years and low taxes in depression years. 

Taxes in Great Britain reach down into the small in- 
comes. In America the exemptions in the $2,500 and even 
the $1,000 class are such that at least $10,000,000,000 of 
annual income goes untaxed because the politicians fear 
to tax “votes.” 

There are, of course, indirect taxes borne by the work- 
ing people. They pay taxes in the price of articles they 
buy. Today also they pay the processing taxes which are 
imposed on food and clothing. 


Vv 

But none of the processing 
taxes goes to support the federal 
government or to reduce debt. 


GOVERNMENT, 
They are part of the political sub- 
NOT BOOST IT sidy system we have established 


whereby in exchange for farm votes the New Deal doles 
out vast sums in what are called “benefits” to farmers. 

Where then is the money coming from to pay the cost 
of government? Where will the money come from to pay 
all the doles and subsidies of the future? It cannot come 
out of taxes because the national income is insufficient to 
take care of such a drain without impairing the whole 
economic structure, especially since it must not be for- 
gotten that States, and cities and counties as well as the 
federal government are in the taxing business. 

Sooner or later the people who have been owning their 
own homes will find it difficult to pay city taxes, and State 
taxes and federal taxes and still get any enjoyment out of 
life. They will prefer—as millions already have done— 
to abandon their properties to the sheriff, and relinquish 
the ownership of a home for a rented dwelling. 

Looking about us we can see now the effects of tax 
repudiation in many cities. The federal government is 
accelerating the process by failure to provide a sensible 
tax structure and by neglecting to use its leadership to 
bring about a coordination of federal, State and city taxes. 

Mr. Roosevelt would do far more toward economic 
stability in America if he didn’t just nibble at the tax prob- 
lem or rest content with some share-the-wealth head- 
lines, but if he met the tax situation squarely and let the 
political reprisals fall where they will. 

America stands in need of a leadership that will once 
and for all renounce ambition, and political selfishness and 
demagoguery and really reduce the total tax burden. 

This is the only way to redistribute wealth. For as the 
national income grows larger, there is more employment. 
Whatever sum the tax collector can refrain from taxing 
finds it way ultimately into productive investment or con- 
sumption goods—which means more employment. And 
it is obvious that private industry and business by its 
normal processes can take care of those who want to work 
far better than a political government can. 


GETTING BACK 


CUT COST OF 

















SHARE-THE-LOOT! 


Proposed Share-the-Wealth Plan by Taxation Does Not Provide For Increased Incomes to the 
Underprivileged But Bigger Revenues For the Politicians to Disburse to Their Henchmen and 
Vote-getting Organizations—The Dangers of Exploitation by the Politicians Are Enlarged 





One of our chief troubles nowadays is that too many of 
the New Dealers are relying on printing press money as 
the way out. They think by this method government 
bonds can be kept at par. But prices of goods will soar 
as the purchasing power of the dollar drops if there is a 
collapse of confidence in our money. 


v 


, The New Dealers sidestep 
CANT IGNORE these problems and their implica- 


GRAVE DANGER tions, continuing to lead the 
IN INFLATION masses to believe that fiscal mir- 


acles can be achieved. Everybody, 
of course, who questions all this is accused of wanting “to 
go back to Hoover days” or “to the old system.” 

But what is the “new” system? Does it offer the “se- 
curity” so glibly promised in the last two years? Does 
it offer jobs to the unemployed who now have been pati- 
ently waiting since March, 1933, for New Deal magic to 
give them a chance to work? 

To oppose and criticize the New Deal is by no means 
to advocate a return to stock manipulation, or price ma- 
nipulation, or monopoly or the orgies of speculation that 
rocked the country in 1929. 

How often the critic is besought to offer “constructive 
criticism’’—as if the New Deal really wanted constructive 
criticism! The simplest alternative would be to repeal 
the spoils system and introduce the merit system, to pre- 
vent the concentration of the nation’s wealth in political 
hands and to give willing men a chance to work in in- 
dustry. 

But the New Deal is interested in Socialism and little 
else. Anybody who can produce a formula for govern- 
ment ownership of natural resources, government con- 
trol of business and industry is welcome in New Deal 
quarters. It is a mistaken, even if a conscientious belief 
on the part of the New Dealers, that reform is wanted by 
the masses of our people to the exclusion of everything 
else, including prosperity. 

It was Woodrow Wilson who wrote that “it is the dis- 
covery of what they cannot do and ought not to attempt, 
that transforms reformers into statesmen.” 

The reformers in the New Deal ought to acknowledge 
that crass failure awaits their share-the-wealth program. 

If there is any sharing of wealth to be done, the average 
man wants it done on a basis of equality—not favoritism. 
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Dividing all the income equally 
so that railroad presidents and 
day laborers got the same pay 


PLUNDER FOR 
would mean, however, an increase 
POLITICIANS of a few dollars a year apiece to 


the persons who work with their hands. And this form of 
equal redistribution is possible only by coercion such as 
socialism introduces and communism consummates. 

If then there isn’t to be any real share-the-wealth pro- 
gram because it is impossible to share equally the national 
income, we are left with the proposition that wealth must 
be distributed unequally. 

Who shall be the favorites? The income tax, and the 
inheritance tax and the graduated income taxes are 
merely means of taxing persons of higher income. They 
are not means of balancing a budget. They are in truth 
means of taxing incentive and destroying the mechanism 
of modern business so as to make easier the transition to 
State-owned businesses and State socialism. 

But when the money is collected from the thrifty and 
from the persons generally who have saved their earnings, 
when the taxes are taken from the widows and the chil- 
dren who were to have inherited it we do not find any- 
thing in the proposed plan whereby these sums go to the 
“underprivileged.” 

The truth is the money goes direct to the politicians 
who will spend it as they have spent billions in the past— 
in political favors. 

Today, therefore, we see ahead of us what is really a 
share-the-loot program. 

It means that the doctrine of “to the victor belong the 
spoils” which has been followed by the New Deal in ap- 
pointments to public office is to be applied to the dispens- 
ing of financial favors where they will yield the most votes 
and thus keep the New Deal and its successors in power. 


MORE SPOILS 
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